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of curriculum reforia li^es in the^cla^h between refcrV theory and 
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fundamental -change in classroom practice C^n only be brought about if 
teachers become consfcioufe of the theories that guide their practice 
and are able to reflec^t critically about thea. Organiza.tiorial ^ 
structure of the st:udy is d^escribed, including (1) a focus* oj}\ 
practvitioner-defined, practical, pijoblems; (2) collaboration between 
reseatchers and pr^ctitioners^^and (3) a concern for 
gpneralizability. A second-order, action research role' for the ^ 
investigators is* also presented: how can one initiate teachers into 
the activity of., reflecting about their practice? Theoretical concepts 
of classroom structure used by' the teachers' were, clarjLfled and - 
explicitly formulated, and used as the basis for ' ^ ' 

taacherr-teacher/teacher-researcher discussion. The criteria for , 
testing practical, theories of inquiry/di%cover.f teac|iing are ?ilso , ' 
outlined. Jriangulation (observation from the viewpoint of three 
separate gtoupsV^ was chosen as tae main strategy for' teacher 
aocitoring, and its use is illustrated • Six hypotheses relating to 
teacher self-abservation/^gjeaf-criticism/change developed duiing the 
project are presented^ as are as forty-three hypotheses on the 
sscpnd-order actiot research role of the researclx^teaa* (BJB) \ 
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The Context of the Project * 

The Fprd Teaching Proj^tf was an attempt to. involve, forty teachers in 
the East Angliatv^gioB of the U.K. in a programme of action f^esearch 
into the 'Problems of implementing, inquiry/discovery approaches in classrooms 

■ ' ' : \ ■ ■ ■. : 

The project developed out of a concern for the fact tha.t the curriculum 
reform movement, sponsored by the Nuffield Foundation and the Schools 
Council li^'the U.K., has largely failed at the level of (Tlassroom, *- 
implementation.- . Adopting the R.D. .and D. model of research, develop-" 
ment, apd diffusion, ideas have been poured into the system. Many 
became,, distorted in the process of dissemination; Teachers in the 
i target. audience, sceptical of the. possibilities of implementing the 

reformers ideas in the circumstances of their c-lassrooms, negotiated 
''what''th,g.y were prepaifSd- to ,buy. As Brugalmann^ has pointed ou't! what 
is implemented is nearer to what is sold tifan the reformers and their 
sponsors^ realise. Even those teachers who consciously embrace 'the 
, X^dicaynatare of the innovatidhs of fered/fail ^o ask later- whether 
^thes4 axe the ideas which ^actually ' guide their practice'. The theories 
^ consciously, subscribes to are not necessarily those which 

rvificonsciously guide practice. Curriculum reformers -are either coafronted 

. ' ' . ' ' ', ' ■ ' / - ■ '■• . 

,;//with the ^cynics',^who refuse 'to dream' and subsequently^;tre^otia<^e the 



'transformation of their ideas into something that can biS- adaij^ed 4o 




^ ... T_eacHing Project was sponsored by the Ford .Foundation and based 

at the Centre fpr Applied Research in Education at the Itai vers ity of 
,.^/-- East Anglia, U.K. from 1973 - 7^ In writing this acc^nt/pf the projects 
-.work I am enormously indebted to my ex-colleague Clen6«ldelman. Manys of the 
Ideas reported here" were generated initially by him/ especially those\ 
related to the eliciting^of teachers' categories arid' methods of clas^obm 
obsetvation. ■ / y •\ \^ 



./■V 
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'their ovn reality \ or with' the 4reamers who idealise their practice 
to fit^th^ir dreams^. ^ ' , * . 

The fund'arneatal prbblenK^£. "SUrrietflum reform I'les iiv the clash between 
"^the theories of the reformers andv^hose implicit/ of tgn uriconseiously , - 
in the practice of teachers. Reformers' fail to realise that fundamental 
changes in classroom practice can only be brought about if teachers * 
becoi^ conscious . of the theories which guide 'their practice and are 

able to reflect critically about them. Their . attempts to advocate their 

^ , • • • 

own theories reflect a lack of self criticism on their part also. For 

they could present their ide'as in an* eiq)erimental form, as ideas to be 
tested and evaluated by the teachers themselves'. In this, way teachers 
would be ^^cQuiraged to reflect about the theories implicit in their 

own practices. If a clash ^ists between the theories of reformers 

* / • • ' . 

and teachers then testing the former xdL 11 involve teachers suspending 

judgement about the truth of their own and ce*6ing to regard them 
as self-evident. The curriculum reform movement has had* a largely 
missed Qpportunity .to involve teachers in the process, of theory 
\ development. 



Perhaps the notable exception aitie^^^^oirr^ iiu-the U.K. 

is V^wrence Stenhouse^, the Director of the Schools Council Humanities, 

Project. Stenhouse s^ees cujriciilum development as the business of , 

getting teachers to test ,the feasibility of a curriculum proposal in 

practice. Concerned with helping t'hem to handle controversial issues 

with adolescents irt the classroom in 'an educationally worthwhile. way 

his team defined a set of teachiiig principles for discussion-based ' . 
I » • * 

inquiry aimed at an' understanding .of issues. These included the . 
infamous criterion of ^prodedural neutrality \ ^nd'-'protectmg 



divergence'. -The team'asked teachers to explore^the problem-of 
implementing these principles in practice. A considerable- amount 
of their resources went into helping teachers at the classroom 
level to collect and analyse data about their own*classroom 

: ^ , .■ ■ " ' ' ■ ■ ' . • 

situations. , \: 

» • • • • . • 

It was out of my involvement in this work, as a member 'of Stenhouse's ^ 

team that the idea of the Teaching Project (eventually sponsored in 

1973 by the Ford Foundation) arose. It became clear tl^t mfny of 
* 

the problems of implementing discussion-based inquiry approaches M 

ytrtre.ca.used by teachers habitual and unconscious behaviour patterns. 

» * . * * 

For example, students failure to discuss ideas 9ould be explained in 

, terms d£ teachets tendencies to 'invite concensus', 'reinforce some 
views rather ;£:hari others', and 'promote their own views'. It was 
only by be^joming aware of these patterns and reflecting about the ^ 
theories -implicit' in them that teachers? w^e able tfo modify their 
behaviour. Once they became conscious that 'their actions conformed 
to such descriptions they had reasons for ma^ifyi^S their conduct 

^in t^e classroom, The-theory implicit in these descriptions, once 

i 

^onsci^ous, had practical implications. It furnished reasons for 
/^ref raining from performing under these descript;^ns and thereby generated 
new practical theories e.g. about ways 6i 'protecting divergence ' in 
discussion. Such theories were implicit in teachers' conscious attempts 
to change their behaviour patterns in the light of the project's \ 
principles of procedure. \ . ^ ' - 

It also became clear that"many of the salient patterns referred 
to could be generalised across classrooms, subject areas, and 



schools. Teachers involved in the projgct were drawn from different 
subject arfeas and exhibited similar behaviour patterns. It was this 
.observation which suggested, t^at the reasons for the general failurfe, . - 
of teachers to. implement the 'inquii:;y^discovery' approaches 

advocated by the^ majority of curriculum development projects might^be 



.l>ighiy -generalisable , even, across student age levels. It suggested 
the (possibility of teachers getting together .across classrooms, schools, 
ag^-^evels, and (iurricula, to develop collaboratively a practical 
theory of. 'inquiry /discovery' teaching. * ' 




The Org^isational Framework of the Project • 



^ Forty teacl^rs were invited to join the project from twelve schools. 
They were suppbrted by a central <■ team of three; two full-time ' ^ 
researchers - Clem-Adelman and myself - and a secretat:v,Tina Reay who was 
also responsible for co-ordinating lias-on' betweeir sch'Dols and 
schools and ourselves, fk addition two local authority advisers 
to schools" were s nominated bv\ the local authorities in tbe region 
to help us support the work of \teachers in their are^ on a part-time 
ba^is. ' i 

The teadhers were grouped in school teams* where xt was hoped they would 

[ ' . ' • ■ . : 

m6et frequently to discuss teaching problems and -share ideas ^about 
methods of collecting data.,- The teams were ihterdisciplin- 
ary in the' sense that members were drawn from different curriculum 
areas. Xhey'were also constituted in different kinds of schools 
i.e. Junior C7~liO , MiddleY(8-12 or 9-T3) arid Secondary . Schools » 
/II or 13+) . Arjrangem^nts were made twice termly at Teachers Centres 
for ipiter-school meetings be^^^een 2-4 ..teams. The meetings, convened 
by the local , Authority adviser^^, brought teacliers together from the 
•different kinds of schools involved. During the four terms the 



project lasted in schpols all tlie teachers were also, broilght together for 
three residential four day conferences; a^'t the beginning, halfway through, 
and at the end o^ the period (1973-74). - These arrangements were- 
intended-^s a context in which teacliers h'ad .opportunities for lateral 
cbmmunication across established*' educational boundares. These 

■ r . / . 

boundaries tend, to be 'guarded' by ,thoSe -above them in the educational 

* 3 * • * 

hierarchy. House 'Sias argued that latexal communication between ' 

teachers in6reases Rewards from peers and /eeds, professional ambition. 
, It, therefore threatens hierarchical control 'over teachers access to 
ideas and has political implications for increasing«» their ,pro£^essional ^ 
autonomy. It was our view that lateral communication about classroom- 
problenfe increases teachet autonomy because it supports critical 
reflection about*j)ra'ctice, and thereby gives teachers greater control 
over their o\rct behaviour. The prpvision of suoH opportunities for , 
sharing- ideas reflected our aspiration to involve a group of teachers 
In 'the development of a theory of their o^ practice - in this cs^se . 
of inquiry/discovery ^aching - which' subsequently other teachers might 
have access to as support for their continuing reflection about 
classyoom problems. * ^ , . ^ 



The Projects Design as Classroom Auction Research 



Those curriculum reformers in the U.K. who have expressed concern with 

^ ' ^ t ' \ 

the failure of the R.D. and D. model to secure implementation have , 

tended to of.fer a problem solviyig approach as ^ .possible solution, to 

. • ^ . . . * 4 

fostering innovation at the classroom level. MacDonald 'and Walker 

have defiiied the main features of this approach as follows*: 

"In/the Problem--solver. perspective the receiver ... initiates the' 

process of change by identifying an er^a of concern ot by sensing a * 



need for change, ' /^nce, the problem area is identified, the receiver • 

undertakes- to alter the .situation either through his ovm efforts, 

or by 'recruiting suitably outside assistance^/; , . . the receiver in the 

P4S model ^s actively involved in findihg an . innovation to .solve 

' ' , . ^ *' ^ 

>' ^ t < ^ 

his own Mioblem , The relationship/^ between sender and receiver 

is one of * collaboration" . • i» / ' ' ^ 

The essential features of the prdblem:s olving approach' are: 
(IV its focus on practical problems defined* by practitioners *^ . 
(2) collaboration between outsiders and prartit'ioneVs , wh'o in, 
dialogue seek solutions to the practitioners problem, 

^Initially these reflected the basic elements^ of our 'prpfects design 
with one exception, Qur desigh reflected a concern for generalisation 
We.\^nted teachers ,^ not ^givJy to monitor their own-' prpblems and develop 
practical hypotheses afeout, how they arose ^nd could be resolved, but 
to explore the extent^'to which these problems an^ hypotheses could be 

generalised to other teachers cla5§j::<fbms . In this connection we were 

■ ■ ' 5 ^ ' 

attracted by Rappaport's/ definition of action-r.esearch assomethmg 

which: 

" aims tb ^contribute both to the practical concerns of people in 

^an immediate problematic sftuafcion and to the goals af social science 

by 'jo^nt collaboration withig,_a* mutually acceptable ethical framework" 
* J « 

We consequently calSie to prefer 'action r.esearch' rather than ' 'problem- 
solving' as a description of our design^ However^ on later i;eflectlon 
Rappaport^s view of Action-Research appears to be distorted by his ^ 
interests as a social scientist, t^e were concetned with the devel- 
opment of a "general theoYj?, But we v7ould prefe,r to describe this as. a 



practical rather than a social science .theory . Practical* theories 
have evaluative implications for the question of H^hat ought to ^be^^ 
done?' and if^yl 'a social science' theory ' is meant something which 



i^ value-neutral then this wou^d not reflect our aspirations- 



In our view action-research involves theorising* |^bput practical 
problems in particular situations and exploring the extent to which 
these practical theories are generaliaable . Implicit in our design 
is a distinction between practical and 'theoretical' theories. 

In the early part of 1973 we set about our task of recri^ting teachers 
who experieitced some dissonance between their practice, and their . 
aspirations to- implement inquiry^/ discovery approaches. At this time 
we were not interested in the 'no-problems' people. However, it 
was difficylt from our position as yniversity researchers -to get 
^access to such people. Approves had to be made down the hierarchy 
jErom local authority adminiNstrators to headteachers before gainffig 
access to groups, of teachers. Although we stated (ilearly that we 
were .looking for teachers with^a capacity^ to reflect about their 
practice on more than orie occasion ve had reasons to suspect the 
motives of administrators in sending ^us to certain schools* One 
school had recently und&rgone an inspectlon^nd we lat^^^nferred | 
that the ^mifiisjtrators wanted us to get involved with-it to give ^ 
ita teachers 'a good kick up the jpantsl^ 

Once approached by their Local Authority, headtgachers tended to 
f^el under some Obligation to involve their staff. So by the .time 
we met groups of 'interested' teachers in schools it was difficult 



to determine hou» the project had^been communicated to them, and 

whether their motives fdt. joining 'stemmed from a genuine desire to 

r'eflect about their classrodm problems. The difficulties this ' 

* ' -t 

presented for. (us will become clear if I explain our atteropts to put 
across the' idea of collaborative action-research to the forty teachers 
who assembled for our 'launching off conference during the Ea^er 
1973 va^cation. 



Rather 'naively , we assumed they were all anxious to 'get cracking' . 

on some systematic reflection on their classroom problems. We outlined 

the main purpose the conference as 'the negotiation of research 

■ ' \\ ' 6 * 

tasks, roles, .procWuf es , and methods' and had p reduced ;a document 

to serve as the basi\ ^^pr discussion. The idea was to revise"* the 
document as a result o3^ discussion* arid distribute it as an agreed 
contract between teacher^- and ourselves ^ A bVief summary 'of the 
documents is »as follows,: 

} 

. ' ■ -> 

. A. Action-Research Tasks 

1. ^.o identify and diagnose \n particular situations the"' problems 

\ ^ - 

which o arise from Attempts t« implement- Inquiry/Discovery 
approaches effectively, and zo explore the extent to which 
problems and diagnostic hypotheses can be generalised. 

2. To develop and test practical hypbtheses about how tho, teaching 
, ^ ^|ir.oblems .identif i^ roighty^^ resolVed "and to expiore the extent 

V , \ .to which they could be generally applgied. 



3. To clarify the aims, values, and principles implicit itt 



iS, and pjir 

Inquiry/DiscoveryN^ftE^oaches by- reflecting about the values 
iinpliciti in the problems identified. y^^^^^ ^ 



B. . Roles 

Responsibility for the action-research tasks to^e shayed , ^ 
bet\feen teachers and the central team working in dialogue 
with them. The centr^al team would also take some ^ ^ 

responsibility for circulating tha reports of school teams 
to other scljools. ' ^ . 

X:. Methods of Data Collection " \ . . 

C ' ~ ' ■ . • ' \ ^ 

... * 

1 . . Teacher Field-Notes ' . y ^ ^ 

w 

Keeping field-note^s is essentially . a method o'f reporting, 
observations of, and reflections about, classroom problems. ^ 
U " and the teachers own reactions -to them. They should be writt^en 
•as soon as po&sible aftfer a lesson^ and if possible can draw 
on impressionistic jottings made during a lesson. The^greate^f 
the time lapse the more difficult if becotnes to accurately 
reconstruct problems and res^s^s^ and retain conscious awareness 
V of ones thinking, about' them at the time. ' - 

i : , 

2. Pupil Diaries . 

since the practical problems of teaching are prob'l^ems which 
arise in the teacher's relationship to his students the latter 

^are in a goo^d position to idehtify and diagnose them. 

**** ' ' ' t t * 

^ However, there is the difficulty of getting honest; feed-back^ 

from Students. One possible way around the difficulty xs 

♦ « ' ' ^ 
to ask students towards the end of sessions to produce in. 

wri^ting their own accounts of the lesson, -and to gi^^them 
control over teacher access. 

' 11 ■ ' 



Ev^n if the -teacher neVer^ gains complete access students might 

draw on these diaries wh^n discussing classroom 'problems with 

• . , ♦ • • 
'him*. The fact that they have ^reflected about them prior to 

discussicm may increase their., capacity to refTort their views . 
honjestly. . ^ , ^ / 

Teacher^-Stud&nt ' discugsioTt * * 

Teacher fialcl-notes and student diaries might be used a» ^ 

resources in- discussions about classreom^'^rpblems where ^ 

teachers and students* share 'thiir accounts of le.ssons.^ These*- 
♦ « 

cotpl^ be tape recorded for further study: * . 

Tape Recording . ' , ' . 

* * • . • •* 

.Teacher field-notes alone cannot captur^e what "the teacher * « 

was unaware of at the. time. T^pe re.cordings can. They can 

provide a teacher with valuable data ^bout his o\m and his 

students behaviour, and tifi^reby help him to. become 

consciously aware of both Jiis own actions^ and students' 

responses to them. Tape-recordings o'f classroom events can 

• s ^ 

be useful -sources o€ evidence against which to check teachers' . 
aad stu^dent€ '^retrospective accounts of lessons 

Case Studies, • . ^ 

At the end of the last term of the reseach ^teachers might 
produce a case study of problems and st^rategies with a part- 
icular class of students- during that terinV .The study would 
be Ixased on data collected by the methods and techniques ^ 
outlined above. . . * . 

Reporting Procedures . ^ ■ ' . * 

At the end of each term each .co-or^inator of a school team T.^ould 
send ttie central* team a repor,t oji team meetings. wi-thin tbe 
schoof. The report would ^cite common problems, dnd hypotheses 



. / 11. - 

' ^ identified by the. team. - • , ) / 

E. , . Ethics of Res^^ch ' ' ^ J , ^ 

* Since the action-research would involve oliher teachers, as well 
as c'entral team member having access to data from a teacher's 

x"" ^classroom some agreement had to be reached ^bout Vho has 

rights of control over whaFdata? * The following procedural 
. . ' ^ principles were suggested:' . ^ . 

(1) . : Individual teachersi ought to control' both tf^6 extent to^which, 
and the conditions tfnder which, other teachers have access to 
^" * data from their classrooms. V 

^2)' Headteachers^ ought to control the extent to which classroom 

data fronTtheir schoel is made accessible to 'outsidef s*, 'ajd * 
' the conditions under which access is' given. 

(3) ^ Individual teachers ough^to control the central team's > 

* ...... 

access to both their classrooms and.privatesuiterview situations 

with student^. ' - • 

(4) ^ Classroom data gatl^ered by the project's central team ought. 

to be made accessible to the teachers concetned, except data 
' ^„over which^slxidents have, rights of^ control i.e. student aocoui^^ 
of classroom problems. and teaching strategies. 

(5) Student^' interviewed by the centra^l team.. ought to control the 
extent to which others , .including their teachers, have access 

^ .tp, their ' accounts . • ' • ' - . % i 

■The teachers' general reaction to. the documerit wa^ that they didn't have 
/. time to' cf^'^Ty out the tasks in the^ways suggested.- We realised that such 
^ scepticism is often well founded. Schools have ^ot on the whole^ 
'.institutionalised support for reflective teaching. Teachers embark on, 
inmva^lpns without the time, and opp9Jtunity required fpr resolving the 



clas'sroom j^'oblems they. pose. \ ^ ^ * 

.We speat*a considerable part of our initial discuss^Lotfe witTi headteaphers 
trying to negotiate institutional s'upport for the work of school teams 
e.g. iu^tefras of opportunities to meet together in school time.. Jnterested' 

headteachers at. the. time said they'would se^ what could be done'^ but'm^ny, .„ 

> ' • * • • • • 

as we^ di ^overfed later^ did very little. Perhaps, in this initial stage, 

we should have concentrated ^^nore on the selection -of schools than the 
recruitment of teachers within them. There is pr'obably a strong -correlation 
between the o^jportunities an institution allo\£§ for practical reflection 
and the ability of the teachers who work in it to be aw.are of* gaps 
between aspirations and practice. Xn retrospect it was clear that the 
two school teams^ho made the greatest initial progress on the tasks 

v<^tlined were those with\ft«^^l;opportunities for discussion and reflection 

• ' t_ • t- * -I ■ * ' 
in their schools. 

Many teachers at the conference not only felt they di^n,' t'have time to** 

reflect about problems but also that there w&s little point in doing so^ 

These teachers had little sense of their practice ^t^atdhing their dreams. 

They assumed they were already inquiry/discovery teaqliitig quite successfully. 

Later we learned that some teachers decided ,to get invblved^s'iinply because 

participation in projects enhances career prospec^, and as they were 

already 'doing inquiry/discovery' involvement might bring rewards with ' 4-. 

^ • ^ \ • 

a minimum of effort. There waa another, smallerXgroup of teatflers, who 

appeared 'to .lack any committment to inquiry/discoveory apjproaches at all. 

\ * 

Again, we later discpvered that these had simply cohfe at the^ 'invitation' 
of their headteachers, and 'ii you want to get a goodVef erence you don't 
.say no*. »* 

Our attempts 'to negotiate^teacher participation in ^cti^ofi-research ' 
resulted in a rather reserved 'acceptance' of our document^ in princjLple, 
with some suggested alterations • At th'e time, our Ignorance ^of why teachers' 



:had com^, prevented us from appreciating the unreality of our attempts ^. 
*to ,negotj.ate^ a contract for a'ction-research. During the first tepa of 
the project in schooJrs it became clear tliat, in the majority of 'cases^ \ * 



3 imply - 



ai:ition research was^ imply -not getting 'off the ground' ♦ -Regular team 
meetings -only materialised in two schools. A small minority of' teachers 
used field notes*, tape recorded their lessons, #and discussed classroom 
pirbblem^ with students. .The majority asked, students to ^keep diaries, but 
reported little .evidence, of any deeper thinKing beyond 'it was a bit 
boring' i or 'the' lesson was all right'. Feed-back from schools was 
>^arse.^ About two-thirds of the teachers appeared* to believe they had 
few prob5,eras in implementing , inquiry /dis&Que-ry approaches successfully/ 
We had .'if^reed' to go. into schools U:o work'withyilteachers once problems 
began to emerge. But t/elephone^ inquiries duia^g the first half of the | 
tei^ were met with the typical reply^ 'Every^iilg seems^ to be going wetT% 
implying 'Don't call us, we'll call you'.\ "^"T""^ 

. . W ' ' ■ ' ■ 

This. experience or trying to involve teachers in action research 

" . . \ . •"■ 

le(f to <f urther developments in the project's design. We fatf:ed a situation 

\ 

where two-thiris of the teachers who had joined the project appeared to hav^ 
little interest in doing action research or oppprtuni tie's within their 
schools to cultivate 'such inter.es ts.- One must therefore draw a firm 
distinction between those, teachers whp^ are ready \o reflect more deeply 
about their practice bec2(use they already at^ least ^ensp^ gaps bet^^een 
it and their aspirations, and those who ^re not ready because they have no 

. , ^ ,„ ^_ — ^ . / , \ . . , • 

sense of any such g^ap existing. After the fiifst conference it ^became 
clear that our problem was not simply that -of supporting through diSlogye* 
a group of teachers who were either adopting a reflective stance or ready 



to^do so. With the majority of teachers our problem ^as how to motivate , , 
them to adopt a reflective stance to their practice. The trouble with 
the actp.on reseach approach as a strategy for supporting ciassrdipi^J' , . 



• lA. 

> 



imfovafridn is' that it presupposes readiness to reflect^ In th^'' 
absence of any sense that^there may"be something problematic about 



their pricticfe general aspirations to involve teacher^ in^ the development / 

of practical theory are so much'pife in tjie sky'. Plven. those 'dozen or ^ ' 

' ' */ '■ 

so teachers who were motivated towafds^the idea of action research found' 

pres^ure^ of time and , work load over-riding their committment to. the 

enterprise. . . . - ' . ' //j 

III the l^ght of t]iese considerations we defined a, secoad-order action \ / 

research role for ourselves; namely, that of developing practical hypotne^es 

which are relevant. to the question 'how can-one initiate teachers into \. 

. ' .• ^' 

the activity of reflecting about their practice?' It wa^' in this context 

o£ reflection about the problems g£ implementing teacTiers' participation 

in^ action research .that the idea of the sfe If -monitoring teacher began to 
. > ' , ^ ' : — 7 

crystallise as the key concept for^the second-order reseacly'. Self- 
monitoring , is the proce'ss by-^whijih a peraiori becomes aware/ of his situation 
and his owp role as"»an agent* in it. Awareness is, in t^e language of 
Dewey, the end-in-v'iew ^of the^ self-monitorii^ agent.* however, self-^ 
^monitoring, although a necessary condition of awareness is by no means 
sufficient. .It expresses ^an^objective pttitude towards_situation &nd 

• ^ * if 

s^lf and indicates that certain subjeclTive obstacle^ to' awareness Have 
been overcome e.g. those oJE bias ai}d prejudice. Asf Hamlyn'has argued 
'objectivity' does not imply the achievement of 'ttuth'j. yflt remains 
possible for a person who gives an objective account of his situation 
to honestly misdescribe some aspects at theisame time e.g. due to the 

comple^'ty, amhr^guity, or insufficiency of ^:he' e>^dence. 

" ' . ' i 1 

I 

fhe concept of' self-monitoring clarified fpr us i^hat was involyed in 



^ practical "tef lection. In* its light, one can 
^between: \ \ r ^ 



make a clear distinction—* 

\ 



. (1) Teachers who are adopting an objective sVance to their practice 

' ' ' ' W . ■ ■ . . • 

^ but require support in^collecting anfl analysing more Sufficient 

'16 .1- ' ' ■ 



/ :fi . 15/ ' / ■ ^ 



data as a basis for cor/structing accurate accounts, 

,/ 7 • . • 

(2) ' .Teachers who iaxf^Jnot adopting objective stance but inJ^Hiuch 
' as they 'sense b'r feel their situation to be problematic are^ ready 

t;o'- do so, : : ^ 

* / 

(3) . , .Teachers t^Ho^ai^e i^either ready ojr, able to adopt an objective 

J. ' . ' / . ' • ' " 

tO' their practice. 



ce tO' 



We now; thitik that at th^ beginning o.f the project only one of the forty^ 
teachers was self -nnoni toeing to any signif icant'* extent . Another twelve 
probably'bud some genuine sense of their teaching being problematic^wc^^ 
thirds of 'the ^teachers .fell into/ t^ie third category. We estiinated that 
at the end o^ the project tjventjj/ f ive teachers had made some progress 
-at'self-mopitoring'. Eight teachers dropped out during the first term. 
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Teachers' Theories of 'Teaching ' . * 

The negotiation of ''tasks, roles, procedures, and methods' was not 

the; Qn,ly |we sejt ourselves at the " launching off conference. 



Ass 



umng tli^^ the majority of teachers present were aware of a gap 



be^:x^^( 
tyi ica 



dei'eis Lve if 



pec^ple 



t^fnjscripts, video, and tape-slide recording, for them to discuss, 



Th4 
ab(|>ut 



aspi::ations and practice we wanted th^iso begin to expJLore 



prob 1 



eras. We realised that teachers would initially be very 
we asked thein to cite their problems^ in the presence 'of 



they hardly knew. So we prepared excerpts^of^ lessons fr^om 



sfe^ excerpts were taken from the lessens of teachers not involved ^,1 

j 

the 



prpjelt. We hoped that tVre material would enable. 'them^to talk 
:ypical classroom problems without drawing too much attention to 
th^i^'S'^ practice, 

Tfii .discussions of transcripts and recprdings were ma/kedf by apparent 

corlinuni cation diffid ulties. ' Different teachers appeared to use different 

' ' ' '■ > . ' - ' <^ 

terms without it being -clear if they, meant similar or different things by 

i " . 



what they said. They ^Iso appeared to use sam^MLerms but to disagrCj^ 

iheir application. * 4 »\ ^ 

We'^elt that if teachers. wer.e subsequently going V share ideas they. 



would have to develop a common language for ^alking'%bqut classfobins 
together. S We listened to the recordings of the discvi|s ions, after the 
conference with a view to clarifying the communication difficulties 
wh^ich ^rose, and found that a numbe^ of' terms tended t^o be used 4gain 



and again in teachers judgments abou± teaching situations. The most 
frequently ^recurring terms, other^ than 'discovery^ and ' inquiry \ were: 

forrfal - i\iformal ' 

structured - unstructured 

framework . • , 

^teacher directed I . 

.'self-directed CchUd) , 7' * - * 

guided 0 * : • • 

• / * 

« J. 

open ended 

' dependent (child) -* independent (child) 

subject centred^ /child jjen^tred ^ 



We invited teachers to ciiscuss th'^meanings of these terms at team^ and 

regional meetings and to /report back* We also went intp. schools and 
'--^ ' ^ X , ■ I" ^ . 

discussed- them with .tea<bhers. As a re'lult of - thesfe discussions we - 

discovered that although' teacfters might be using different terms they 



. were often doing so to label the same things. A surpri&ing degree of 

consensus appeared 4o exist about which dimensions of meaning are^' ^ 

/ * I 

Significant in appraisals of teaching situation^- Three main dimensions 
emerged : 

( Formal - Informal • 

( Dependent /lndet>endent 

' ' ' ^ 
The terms "f orm/l - informal were used to. pick out theCdegree of^ 

intellectual j3ependence - independence of students on the jteachers 



authority position 
•f. C Structui?ed unstructured 

( Subject centred ^ child centred 



1 



Structured was interchangeable with framework, but more widely used 
than the latter. Structured - unstructured could be .interchanged x^rith"^ 
subject-centred - child' centred. , ' ' 

Both these sets' of term^ -referred to the teachers* aims and were used 
to describe tUe degree to which they were concerned ^with getting 
students to achieve ^preconceived knowledge outcomes • The moije the } 
teachers aims are concerned with getting oreconceived knowledge outcomes 
the more structured or subject c^nttred the teachinS* The more they are ^ 
concerned with the process rathfer than the pro-\icts of learning, 
with how the student is to learn rather than with wh^t, then the more ^ 
unstructured ^r child centred thf? teaching. ^ 

^ \- s ' - ' " * ^ . 

\ 

,/ ' * • ^ 

Directed - Guided- Open Ended - . ' - 

These three terms picked out points' along a' single dimension and referred 

♦ 

to the methods by which the teacher ^trie^ to implement his aims. # 

* * • * ft 

^ ■ \ 

The teachers'- methods tend to be directive when they presenile ijx 
advance for students how a learning activity is to be performed. They 
are guided when they are responsive to problems pierceived by students in 
performing learning activities, e.g. asking questions, making' jsuggestion^,^ ; 
and introducing ideas in response to 'task problems cited by sA:udents\. 
Open ended methods are negative in character, being solely concerned with 
refraining from imposing constraints on 3tudents abilities to direct 
their own .learning.. - The directed - guided - open ended dimension picked 
out the degree of control the teacher tries to exert over the learning 
activities of the student ' ' ^ - ' ^ • 

^ In 'order to facilitate communication betv/een teachers about the abov.e 



^''^ dinjensions we suggested descriptions' of teaching situation!. should ^be 
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'couched in the following .terms only: 

. *v 

XT^ormal - Informal 

Structured — Unstructured 
* , Directeid r Gu'ided * - Open' Enaed 



Dist:usi^ons and interviews with teachers abouiJ the meanings of 
terms also , clarified apparent disagreements about , the application of 
terms. Teachers held different views about which meanings were compatible 
^nd incompatible with each other.. Thus for st)me teachers'an infoxnfal ' 
classroom was associated with unstructured teaching and seen to be 
compatible with a structured approach. For others, there ^jms^ no ^ 
incompatibility between structured^ teaching arid an informal classroom 
situation. This explained disagreements about whether a particular 

classroom situation' was to be classified as informal rather than formal. 

• » . * 

Faced with an example of structured teaching some teachers would have 

* * * K 

little difficultj about also classifying it as informal , whi^?other 
teachers would argue 'it can't possibly be informal'. ""Siinilar problems 
arOse with appraisals of^he extent to which aims are structured rather 
than unstructured. Somfe teachers' s^trongly associated open-ended 
strategies yjvtyi the pursuit o£ unstructured aims , while others believed 
guided methods were^rcompatiblfe with -such aims. When faced with ^an 
example of * guided methods^ the latter would have little difficulty 
in "entertaining the possibility that the t^ach|.ng was ^ ^ / 
'unstructured' whereas for the former unstructured-guided* teaching 

was virtually impossibre to imagine 5^ 

< • • • ^ 

It^became clear that the ways ^these, meanirigs* were associated with each 

other in teachers '' minds^ef lected their theories of inquiry/discovery 

teaching. The following associations were elicitedT~ s. 



Informal . 




Guided^- Open ended 



1. 



2. 



Unstructured 



Guided 



Open ended 



^ 4. 



/ Formal 

' Strudtured 

♦ • 

^Directejl 

3*^ ^ . 



It Should be. obvious that the meanings identified wefie determned by our 

f • . 

teachers values. The meanings which are significant are umde so by teachers 
y Aspirations to foster and protect self-ditected lekrnme; • 

(independen't reasoning) ,in classrooms. They pin point v.ariables which^^ 

may af f ect^students abilities to direct*their own learning. Thus the 

degree to which' teachers intend preconceived knowledge outcomes may 
influence th^ control they attempt to exercise over students thinking, which 
^ in turn may influence the extent to which the, learning s^ituation provides a 
context which protects (infbrmal) and fostej^s self-direction. 
The above outline schematically represents the range of teachers' views 
about how pedagogically significant classroom variables: interact vith 
each other. It consequently reflects the different practical theorieii Lliey 
brought to~ bear in analysi^^ of the class-room data presented to them at the^i-rst 
conference. Many of the disagreements betweejji -teachers could be 
*' explained not just in terms of terminological confusions^- ^Ithough^these — 
also abounded - but in terms of conflicting practical theories. -Although 
there, was general agreement- about the. effects of s truc.tured-direc^ed -iP 
approaches on the learning situatioiv there was disagreement about how a 
learning context which pratected, and fostered self-directed learning 
(independent reasoning) cojuld be achieved, f ew teachers we discovered 
were sufficiently sophisticated to realise that it ifiight be • appropriate 
to hold different the-ories in dj^fferent cont^xts^. These tended to be 



aware of ^mare than one pattern of meanings ^v^-Ho^Arer, a 4 t - 

substantial^^number* of teachers Relieved tr^^ttt^xn formal - structured 



guided pattern could be realised in any clas^sn^qom situation^ 
* I shall now briefly set out explicitly^ the theories , which are implicit^ in ^ 
each -of the patterns of meaning cited m the above Scheme: 



K' ' Informal - ^Styuctured y^Guidbd 

A teacher can, pursue pi^econceive^ Icnowledge outcomes Ky guiding students 



0 
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♦ towatds them without iiriposing constraints on thei.x ability* to direct their 

' own. learning, 
2 . ^tnforwal - Structured - Open ended s ' 

^ A teacher can purtue preconceived knowledge outcomes and foster and protect 

^elf -'directed learning if he solely coricetitrates an removing^ constraints 

. ajid refrains from any kind of positive intervention in the learning process. ^ 

'* 

3* Informal'" Unstructured 7 Guided * * 

A teacher can foster and protect self-directed lemming and exercise positive 
influence on tjie learning process so long afe this influei^te is not exerted^ 
in the direction of bringing about pre conceived .knov Ledge outcomes, 

4. ' Informal - Unstructured - Open ended 

A teacher canpot foster and protect self-directed' learning and pursue 

{)reconceived knowledge outcomes"' or exercis^e positive influence on 

• ' ' * • . ' s 

learning processes* He must restrict his strategies to= protecting self- 

- ' ^ • - t' . . ' 

^ direction on the part of the student. - *• ^ ' * ^ 

5 , Formal - Structured ~ Directed • c • . ' i * 
A teacher fails to protect self-directed learning when he pursues pre- 
conceived knowledge outcomes in a way which is intended to make the student * 

. \ * : \ \. ' ' . 

intellectually dependent on his authority position. , ' ^ 

During the second term of the project we asked teachers to identify which 

■*.''' ' 'V^ ■ . ' . ' . ■ 

^ of these theories guided their own practice and to test fhe extent to 
which the theory accurately cfescribec^ i-t. For ^example, if a teacher 
became aware that he was adopting a structured - -guided approach he 
would know that theory 1 was tending i:o guide his , practice . He could then 
test the extent to which it was being realised by assessing whether his 
approach actually protected and fostered self'-directed ^learning. If it 
didn*t then he was in a position where he needed^ to generatp new theory. 



21, 



•> 



1 



The schema outlined was /derived emnirically and describes a number of ^ 
theories which actually informed our teachers ' practice^. However, it % 
does not represent the full r^^ige' of theories'at would be logically possible 
to develop about the telationships between teachers categories. By relating 
the categories in terms of all their logically possible combinatiotis we* 
eventually produced^the following typology ot practical theories; 



Informal 



Formal 



( V Structured Unstructured 

■ • ; /■ 

Open 

Open ended Guided Directed » ended ^ guided 



Structured tructured 




Open 



. Op^n 
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ended Guided Directed ended ' Guided 
6 7 8 '3 IC)/ 



Not all of these, ten types could possibly guide practice in Che sense oft* 
reflecting teaching patterns a teacher might want to realise. The typology 
reflects both unintended as well as i^itended outcomes of teaching. Types 
3, 6, 7, 9 and 10 indicate gaps between aspirations and practice whil6 
1, 2, 4, 5,' and 8 indicate the realisation of the teichers' intentions.^ 
For exampLe, in' type 7 '^structured - guided* signifies an attempt to 
protect self-directed learning while pursuing preconceived knowlecJge 
outcomes. Howe^yer, t):ker''f1s^^exice 'of the^hird categoi^y, 'formal' . ' 
indicates that guidance fails protect self-djLrected learning when 
teaching is' structured. , " • 

We found that a large number of our teachers operated with^the theory 

that it was possible to prote.ct self-directed learning avtti pursue preconceived 

knowledge outcomes at the same time (type 2) if they adopted responsive . . 



.) 



(guided) ratfierthan directive methods of teaching* However-^n reflections 

many" of tfiem discovered that the structured-guided api5roach did not work, 
♦ 

They became aware that such approaches unintentionally resulted in students 
remaining in a- state of intellectual dependence on their authority 
position. As a result the theory iinplied by *the formal - structured - 
guided association CCype 7) began to inform their pract;icfei and was 
implicit in a switcl? to a more inf ormal-ynstrucXured approach in the ^ 
classroom (types 4 & 5) • 



It is worth pointing out the implications of the theorie^ ref le^tfed in 
this typology. The value of self-directed lQ^arning,4/ implied by both 
the formal - informal and'^ the directed guided - open-ended sets of > 
categories. The former'set picksNout the* extent *to which self-directed 
learning is actually^ protected while the letter picks out whether the 
teacher is trving to protect self-direction. Both 'guided! and ^open 
ended' indicate a desire not to intervene in ways which impose constraints 

■ / , J ' 

on self-directed- learning. If the theory iraplic/t in '^formal - 
'structured - guided* ttype 2) -guides a^' teacher'^ conception "of his 
practice it will have normative implications for him.^ T|ie tmth of the 
theory implies that he ought to adopt a ' ' strut:tured-- guided' approach 
in his classroom". ilTlbwever, if he -discovers that his theor*/ is false, and 

^that the 'formal structured - guidfed' pattern (type 7) tends tb^old ^ 

> " -* ^ ! . , . * 

instead, then he d^evelops, a new theory which implies he ought to refrain frc 

adopting 'structured - guided' approaches. The theories of teachers are 

no^ value-free and imply* practic'^1 judgments about what ought to beNJone; 

which is what makes ^ them practical theories. If teachers ,are not modifying 

their teaching behaviour; over time one has good grounds for assuming that 

they are not testing and developing theory.* ^ ^ ^ . ^ 

^ , ^ > . • ' ^ ^ L 

The categories generated from our discussions and interviews w^Miih teachers 



providecf the hasis. for tlic^ory clarification, testing, and development, 
in the project ♦ They furnished a frame^s^ork not only for discussions 
between teachers but also for dialogue between teachers and ourselvea^ 
So many past atteinpts. to p'rbdijc^^ieories of teaching have been practic^i4y 
fruitless because researchers .have refused to take into account th^perspfectives 
df practititioners and to build theory from this standpoint. ^ The/ 
have all too often resulted in- the development* of -'th^Bories' which y^re 
largely irrelevant to teachers practical (;oncerns, because the conc^pts^ in 
which They wereframed derivedfrom the researchers need to locate theory 
within the context of a value-free 'theoretical' discipline. But if 
theory development is to have any practical sigrfif icance- for teacher^s it ' ^ ^ 
must be rooted'in those conceptualisations which ar>.se out of their :^ .i^^ ^ 
practical ^deliberations ^out' what to do\ And '^hese conceptualisation^ 
will inevitably express an evaluative point of view. In'our-view thera 
can be no value-free educational reseach sincc^7hat makes research 
'educational' is its contribution to the development of theories which-' 
have normative implications for- those who' are c^^mmitted to education • 



Criteria for Testing Practical Theories of Inquiry /Discovery Teaching 



Both at the initial conference ^ and in' l^t&t discussions and interviews with 
teachers it was clear that the;^^ ch^iiracteipised inquiry /discovery teaching / 
.•as an att^mpt^to protect and foster aelf-^direction in the learning situation. 
This aim was assumed to be conceptually related^ to inquiry/discovery approaches 
In other v7oi;ds it was not possible for tRe teacher to adopt the .approach 

without attempting to protect and foster self-direction. The adoption df ^ 

^ - . . . 

the approach logically required hiitf to hold these aims, as his ends-m-view. 

Our teachers disagreed about whether other ends, such as knowledge outcomes 

.which Site extrinsdcally related to these approaches, could be pursued' at 

the same time. But what was agreed was that for the inquiry /discovery 



teacher learning outcomes do , not necessarily justify means. Jfliatever 
outcomes by way^of knowledge- ^re pursued the methods. one adopts must, 
satisfy the- criteria o»f protecting and fostering the students ability to 
afchieve this ^knowledge by his own powers of reason. # 



Pt is against these criteria that the^inquiry/discovery teache-r needs 
'to test the-sAjft of practical theories I have outlined. However, 'self- 



0^ 



directed' learing i$ a rather abstract idea and we' thought we could help 
teachers in the task of testing and ^developing theory if .we could analyse 

'If • J • 

it into' mpre concrete criteria. 

There has been a' tendency for theorists to View educational aims as etid- 

product^ of learning ^d to try to analyse abstract ideas into more specific 

behaviQur^l objectives. However, in performing our analysis we ware heavily 

♦ 

influenced by the philosophical work of R.S. Peters .on the nature of discourse 



• c 



, al>out 'aims' in education. His views, were first articulated in a seminal 
paper polished in 19fe> 'entitled '^lust an Educator 'hav.e an Aim?' 
' /Peters'^ .argued 'that^it is important not to confpse two quite distiitct wtys 
of conceptualising- aims in education. Sometimes aims are, appropriately 

c6i^ceive4 as product^^ or end-states,.. It is here, that th^.^ language of 

• t, * ' _ » * 

objectives- is appropriate.' *At other times^it is iriore appropriate to 'viex^ , 

aims -as 'dusters of values and principle^ of procedure which not sp much 

' intended * ' *. ^^ . \ ^ ' . • ^' 

^define the .products of teaching and learning, activities as ttje manner xih 

"» • 

. , ' 4 t ' . . - 

.which they are to be performed* Peters argues: • - 

^- ' . ' . • ' y 

"Values are invol-ved in education not so much as gpals or end-products, 
^* " -^but as principles implicit, in diifferent manners 'qf proceeding or ^ , 



*' producing." 



'We believ.ed that "^self-directed learning' should be conceived* as a 
procedural aim of -this kind, and that it would distort its nature as a 



process, criterion to ylew. ^ aa^an end-pj:oduct ox object o| mastery by ^, 
students. There is no end-state that can.be labelled 'self-directed' as 
opposed to 'other-directed,'. People' can be placed on a conti'nium but 
judgments are necessarily qualitative. Students can become more rather than 
less self-directed. But as a criterion it can never be &ftlly reali'sed. 

learning. 



Objectives appropriately specify standar/is of mastery Idaming. Students 
can gain mastery in terms of knowledge and skills but they cannot gain,, ^ 
'mastery in self-direction. - The standard is an infinitely receed^ing one, ^, ^' 
The fostering and protection of self-direction then, is a criterion by 
\^ich a teacher can criticise his performance but it is never an aspiratioj^ 
.that can b^ fullytrealised'. There is^nlceslari ly an element of indeter- 
i^inancy in practical theorising about education procedures. Nevertheless .we 
were convinced that the quality of teachers judgments could be entranced by 
clarifying the values and "principles implicit in the coipplex idea of 
self-directed learjaing. ^ . ; , 

Iff is .peiliaps no coincidence that the first person in the U.K. to launch a 

major .attack on the objectives model of practical theorising was also the first 

person .to -operationalise rJs .Peters ' views in a piece of practical curricu^ 

development. I refer^li^Layrerice Stenhouse the director of the Scho?)ls^ ' 

Council 'Humanities Project. Stenhouse wrote: - • 

"We adopted a research plan based upon the specification of a procedure 

' of teaching which should embody th\i values implied in the aim in a form 

which could be realised in the tilassroom. This means that the changes 

^ which we specify are not changes in terminal student behaviour but ino 

' the criteria to which teachers work in the classroom. These changes 

* 

* are defined by enunciating certain principles of procedure or criteria 

of» criticism \^ich are expressions of the aim,. They a^e, if you like, 

* ^ 10 ' 

specifications: of a form of process." 



2d. ■ ■ « 

Following i?eters and Stenhouse we set about the task of analysing the 
^*aim' of our teachers into procedural values and principles. But we 
did so only after preliminary discussions with them about the valiiesj ^ ^ ^. 
they believed to be embodied in their aim. These discussions served/ as 
orientation points for our analysis. 

ft) ^ • 

We Suggested that the aims of 'protecting and ^fostering s^lf~dire(f|Bd 

learning', could- be analysgid into- the following student 'freedoms':/ ' 

(a) to identify 'and initiate their own probTeTiis for inquiry 

(b) to express *their town ideas and develop them into h3rpotheses 

(c) ^to test their ideas and hypotheses against relevant evidenc 

(d) to discuss ideas i.e. freedom to defend theix own ideas in/ the light of 
rational criteria, and to bring these criteria to bear oir^^the ideas 
of others, including thos'e of the {>eefher. 



In order to exercise these freedoms two sets of conditions are necessary. 
First, students must be free froifi ejctemal constraints on their ability 

- # _ - / 

to exercise^ them. In other words, students must be 'free ^rom' external 
constraints if they are to be ^' free to'. Secondly, the existence of these 
negative freedoms may not be sufficient for seTf-directiyon. Students 
must also possess the necessary intellectual ^apacitiesy if they are to ^ 
exercise the positive freedoms*. For example, student^ may be free from 
constraints on the expression of certain' ideas but unable to express 
them because .they lack the necessary concepts. The first set of conditions 
we calle d extrinsic enabling conditioiTS and the second set intrinsic 
enabling' conditions « ' ^ . 



The values which can be analysed from the aim require teachers who are 
orientated by it to proceed in t|ie light of certain principles. These 



orinciples specify their role responsibilities for creating th,e conditions 
which are necessary for the realisation of the aim. The distinction 
between extrinsic and intrins-ic enabling conditions makes it possible to 
analyse the principles into two clusters* *The fijrst clusteWwe c^ll^d 
negative principles because they specify responsibilities for removing 
extetnai>vConstraintSn The Se'cond cluster we called positive principles 
because they specify responsibilities for fostering the necessary 
intellectual capacities. . ^ 



Negative Principles 

s 

Refrain from (1) preventing students from identify|Lng and^ initiating 
their own problems ' , 

(2) prevent-ihg students from expressiiig their own ideas 

- * . - 

' and hypotheses 
C3) restricting students acces^ to Relevant evidence and 
' drawing their own cpnclusions^' from it 

(4) restricting students^ access to discussion 

--4 \ 



Positive Principles . 



\ ■ 



C5) help students to develop the capacity to itlentify and 



initiate their ox^m problems / 
\ (6) help students to develop their own ideas into 
testable hypotheses ^ . - 

v' : . 

C71 help students to evaluate evidence in the light of 

I- ' \ > 

''''' ' \ * * " • 

\' its^^elev'ance, truth and sufficiency 

CSi help students to le^rn how^^to discuss ^ 

It should be clekr that the negative principles provide "'criteria for 

assessing the extknt to.^which the teaching approach protects self- 

\ » ~ - 

'directed learning and thereby raaintd^ns an informal learning contexts 



28. * / 
The positive princii^les provide criteria for assessXnl the extent to 
which 'the capacity for self-direction is being positively fostered by the 
teacher within informal learning contexts . According to our teachers 
the category j ' informal ' merely signifies independence from teacher 
imposed constraints. It is a further question whether students are 
'free to' direct their own learning within the informal situation. 



^ / * About half-way 'through' the , second term of our work with, teachers we 
^circulated a 



11 

document which inciuded both the categories and. theories/ 
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we had derived from discussions with them and the criteria for testing 

/ " > ' ^ ^ ^ 

theories we .had analysed from their 'aims'. We hoped the document would 

provide some guidelines for self^monitoring in the classroom. However, 

we realised that it would ohly^Ve useful for those teachers who had 

already begun to question their ,oj|fi practical theories. Fortunately, 

t * - ' ' . ' • ' 

over the previous Tiionths we hadU^egun to make some progress in this 

direction. ^ 



• Tirianguiation as a Method of Inijiiating Self-monitoring, 

During the first term of the project the need to"'" develop strategies 
^rjhich would mot-avate the majority of otfr /teachers to self-monitor their 
practice became "apparent . We finally decided on xi more interventive 
approach than originally envisaged. It took the form o£ Clem Ajdelman and 
myself initiating a triangulation procedure in^ some teachers classrooms, " and 
then circulating some full sets of *data gathered in this way to all the* ' 
other teachers ii> the project. Realising that"" triangulation can be a 

* threatening process we only selected thos6 teachers we believed to be 
ready, to b^gin to* self--monitor their practice in some depth, and hoped 
that they would also be prepared* to let other teachers have access to 
the data gathered in the process. We alsc hoped th^t the fact that 
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ome^ teachers we^e prepared to give others access -to 'their problems' 
jni^ht mdtivate the rest to take .a deeper look at what they were doing; ^ 

albeit by the use of rather gentler methods than full-Vlown triangulation . 

/ 

/ • • 'r ■ . ■ 

The idea of triangulation* developed out of a combination of Clem Adelman'e 
interest in Ethnomethodology , particularly the work of Cicourel and Garfinkel, 
and my o\m previous attempts in the Humanities Project to help teachers 

compare their o\m accounts of clasarooti^^discussioCTfwith those of 'their 

. ' > ' ^^^^ ^ 

students. I had found teachers extremely reluctant in the main to elicit 

feed-back from students, and even those who tried were largely unable 

to elicit honest accounts. The intervention 'of 'an outsider' for the 

latter group was >^ssential to get the process going. It therefore 

came as no great surprise when we foimd teachers in the Ford' Project ^ere 

either not trying to elicit their students accounts; or trying 

unsuccessfully. 



.12 

Triangulation involves gathering accounts of a teaching situation from 



it^fe^r 



three quite different pfe^nts of view; namely, those of , the tera^er, his 
students, and a participant" observer. Who in the 'triangle' gathers 
the accounts, how they are elicited, and -who compares them, depends 

largely on the context. The process of gathering accounts from three 

» ♦ - 

distinct standpoints has an epistemological justification. Each point 

of the triangle stands in^^ unique epistemological position with respect 

to access to relevant data about a teaching situation. The teadter is in,, 

the best position to^.gain access via introspection to his own intentions. 

and aims in the situation. .The students are it;i the best position to 

explain how the" teacher's actions influence 'the way they resDond 

in the situation. The participant-observer ^is .in the best position to 

collect data ibout the .observable features of the interaction between 
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teachers and/ students'. By comparing his own account with accounts^ from 



the two 'Othir standpraits a person at one point of the triangle has an ^ 
opportunity! to test and perhaps revise it ^on the basis of more 
%uf ficiei^t jdata* 

Because we were operating in a context wher^e the teachers we selected 
had been unsuQcessful in elicitiitg honest feed-back from students the> 
participant-observers (Clem Adelman and myself) took the initiative 
in collecting accounts^. AndJ because 'we were primarily concerned 
with fostering self-monitoring in teachers the accounts were primarily 
collected for the teacher to study. However, we were aware of the 
potenti|ality of t;riangulation as a research method which can develop 

research potentiality at all points of the triangleT The participant- 

i * V ' . ' / . 

observer is able to check his own accounts against those of the teacnei 

and Kis students, and v/hereever possible we encouraged teachers to 

involve students, in* thef process of/ comparing the three sets of clat^ 

Triangulation can not only foster dialogue between an outside-researcl^fer 

. ■ \ ■ 

and a teacher-researCher . It can also foster three-way discussion ar 

■ ■ ■ '. • L 

develop research potential m students. 



The fact that we took the initiative far collecting accounts, primarily with 
the ainv of developing the self-monitoring potential of our teacheijs in 
mind, fletermined the techniques we used. We tended , to have 'a post-lesson 
interview wixh the teacher before interviewing the students (interviews 
were" recorded on tape). . Thi^ enabl(ji*us to identify .the' kinds data 
It X^as necessary* to collect from students if the teacher was to/ have an 
opportunity to compare two accounts of the Same event. It ^\s6 enabled , 
us to identify discrepancies between the- teacher^s account anaj)ur'^own , f 
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'whjLch then pro^vided further criterian^or eliciting relevant ^information 
froiff students. 
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' The danger of interviewing the teacher first is that it leads to an over-* 

structured interview with the students and prevents them from focussing l 

on'their concerns- in a lesson* However, although we often had a clear 

view of the sort (si information we required we tried to interview students 

in a fairly "unstructured way, only 'homing in' on the events, we had i'n 

mind after some account of .them liad been initiated by students. If the 

students omitted any reference to them we tended to mention them towards the 

^^d of the interview. Interviewing the teacher priof to" the .pupils is ^ ' 

also less threatening to the teadher.. He tends to feel freer to say what 

he wants because h^is. not worrying about hdw the interviewer's question|^ 

.are influenced by what the students have^ said to him and whether^ his o\ra 

account is wildly discrepant with theirs. There is also a danger that the^ 

participant-observer ov^structures his intervievT with the teacher since 

^he will tend to ^iew the situation as an opportunity for testing his own 

* 'accounts of events . Here again we' tried to work from the teachers o\m 

judgments about which featur^es of the lesson were significant,, introducing - 

our awn 'agenda' when it matched his or was a natural development of it. 

( 

\ ' ' . ■ 

The participant-observer. £flso exercised the initiat^ive in negotiating the 
*teacher'/s access ta student accounts. He only interviewed students with^ie 
^teacher's pewssi'ort, and m^de it clear that teacher access^^would have ^to 
be .negotiated with^ students Prior to an interview with students we told 
^them that wa were after honest accounts' and that in order to ensuxe this 
we would give them control/over the teacher' s->access . Only on two 
^ occasions did groups' of students (we normally interviewed groups 

selected by the teacher) refuse to give teachers access but many groups 
demanded some reassurance from te'achers that they would discuss their 
accounts with them andnot react over- defensively to what was said. 
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The participant-observers had a significant roie to play in creatin'gj 
conditions of trust between teachers and stoS'lnts* Students generally ' 

feared , their teacher's iteaction. This, accounted for their reluctance to 

I . ' 

give him^honest feed-back directly in the face-to-face situation.^ We 
found^that when, a teacher was able to conform to the conditions of access 
negotiated with students through us, and demonstrate an open attitude 
to theirj comments, he was ' increasingly able to collect 'their accounts 

without the "help oftthe particii^ant observer . Once he came'to appr^-clate 

f 

the value of triangulation the participant-observer could hand over much 
of the initiartive for the collection of accounts , to him. As the project 
progressed we found that many of our teachers began to initiate . 
triangulation procedures fpr themselves. They called us in, told us what 
to look for, and took the initiat;|j^e in eliciting both ouf accounts and 
those of students; although on ocjcasions they still asked us to interview 
students in order to check on thai-r own progress in 'getting honest feed-back. 



It \^as important for the parti ciplant-observers in interview situations to 

xefrain from introducing their own views in ways/which inhibited the 

interviewee's freedom of response, formally we only gave the teachrer 

• - * 

access to our own accounts after he had given his/ Although later, when 
teachers began to exercise more cjontrcJl over the triangulatiop^ process 
and were more open to alternative views, we were able to have a frank 
exch-ange oL views with them ifi tile post-lesson situation. The interview 
situation became transformed into one of discussion" Teachers also 
suspecte^d that their students would tend to give us what 'we wanted' in our' 
interviews with them. It was therefore important to interview in a way , 
which demonstrated X6 te*>achers that we were not manipulating, students 
to .give accounts which confirmed our own. 



1 . ^ . 

As participant-observers we were anxious not to^ impo^se our own judgments 



on teachers. Teachers £eel very' threatened by people they perceive to 
-occupy evaluation roles/ Perl^aps this steins from th^ fact that much of 
the teacher evaluation currently practiced gives -teachers few rights o'f 
reply and is (therefore perceived to be a rather punitive activity. 
.Triangulationjplaces 'th^ outsider^ ivt a different light,. For^it requires 
him to place own appraisals of .a situation in the context of alterna- 
tive views, including those of the teacheJ. However, there is a danger, 
when *the outsider' takes the initiative in collecting accounts;. The 
sooner the teacher is able to take the initiative in- this respect, the 
^^b;^tter. But in the initial stages, when the teacher is unable to exercise 
these initiatives, 'th^ outsider^ has to exercise them, and demonstrate 
by the way he proceeds his own openness to alternative vie\js of a situation 

As well as observing, and in the initial stages 'interviewing, the parti-^ 

\ 

cipant;-observers recorded lessons, If the classroom was highly central- 
ised, in the sense that it was possible to moriitor evej^thing that was 
goingrW at the same time, we used tape-recordings. If the clas^oom was 
— sdecentraJJL^^d we adopted a tape-slide technique of recording developed by 
Clem Adelman.'''^ The teacher wears a radio-microphone which picks up his. 
i^erchanges with students sfs he moves around the classroo^. The parti^ 
cipant-observer takes photograt>hs (pulsed onto tRe tape)^ whicl^elp to 
place the talk recorded in a visual context. Entries to vij^^ly document 

'^'to whom the teacher is talking', Vhen the teacher moves from one place 
to another or from one students or group to another', 'y/hen students leave 
ar enter the "group, the teacher is .talking to', 'the nature of the task the 

• teacher *is talking ^to the students about'. 

We didn't use video-tape recordings . because the majority of our teachers 
didn't^^e pjay-back faqilities. The main function of recording was to 
collect data to help teachers self-monitor- thcir^ situation. ''^So the 



recordin^iaedium had to be something which could be used easily by 

teachers* The^participant-observers^ recordings ^were used.both in inter- 

view situations and by teachers when comparing accounts.. In post-lesson 

interviews with teachers we sometimes adopted the device of playing the 

tape-recording and allowing the teacher to stop it. and comment- when he 

wanted to. It helps him to 'reconstruct* classroom events and irteafis that 

he has more than memory to go on. Ue also found it useful to adopt this 

approach in interviewing with studerits. When comp^yring accounts record- 

ings are useful as a basis for checking. They provide behavioural evi- 

d'ence which can be used to falsify accounts. For example, if a s-tudent 

argues that his teacher was always pressing him to agree with his ideas 

* * » 

by constantly saying "Do you agree with'that?' the teacherr (or student - 
ot' both) can turn to theSrecording as evidence^f how often the teacher 

r 

said this sort of thing. ' ^ 

' . . ' ' ^ ' . ■. ' 

We t'Bied as much as possible to sel£-monitor our own •condu^ as partici- 

m 

pant-observers and interviewers within the ^triangulation situation^ 'WeV 

partly did this by .encouraging teacher^ to give us feedrb-ack aboij^t how 

/ * 'J ' ^ 

they viewed our role. Here is one axampJLe of how som'e teachers^ Reacted 

to triangulation material gathered by me: . - . 

"The arrival pf the first transcript's of tape^ made during lessons , and 

of subsequent discussions about thoae lessons between John Elli^Ott and - 

the pupils in the absence of th^^teacher V7as a very important moment , 

* for this was the first time -that the teachers' had come, face to face with 

facts' and evidence about their- own t^eaching. No4: dnly'that, but it was 

apparent that the' pupils .did not always' see 'the teacher^s aims in the 

way that the teacher did, and adjustfed t^heir responses in lessons 

accordingly, ; , ' • ' 
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Of '.courseV it could that the pupils were adjusting theirt ^ponses to 

John 'Elliott in a similar waf , and so in one . case at least, a further ^ 

\ ' ' . ! ' 

discussion took.place involving John Elliott,, the pupils and the teacher* 

From'our point ^of view this was a very important ta'pe because it seemed 

to show'us just how careful- one had to be in accepting as evidence the 

rcg£onses of pupils in a group situa^tion with or without the .teacher. 

Notwithstanding this, tfhere was» certainly food for thought in the tapes, 

Which were then discussed at central conferences/'^^ ; , ^ 

•It is evident from these remarks that the ^Interviews with students 
were ^a^ diSitce of considerable anxiety, teachers frequently cited the 
collectibn of studant.data as that part of the p^-ocess which aroused . 
the greatest anxiety for them. * r 

Here are some excerpts from one of the triangul'ation studies referred' 
to by the teachers quoted aTjove;- • ^ \ 

Observer ^ Do y^i^know that you use the wo.rds "Do ^ all agree?" 

quite a lot? ^ ' . . 

No I didn't (pause) OK ~ I know I use; that a lot. 

Vhree or four times. ^ 

I am asking for as sent. ^^^^ 

^ A7irymi?™Is that what you are asking? 

I think probably I am. I think possibly I use that when 

I don't get ...^if I make a statement and I haven't got 

a ... I don't know sometimes/ if it is a rhetorical ques,tion 

or whether it is a questiofl-I want an answer to or whether 

it is- just a statement, but I make a statement and J hope 

tire response will come from X^-^ ^If a response doesn't^ come 

from it, you either repeat it in a different »way to a 

• t> 

' single individual and put them on the spot, or' you perhaps 



Teacheit 
Observer 
Teacher ' 
^Observer - 
.Teacher 
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• Observer 



> 



Teacher 



Observer^ 

Teacher 
^ Observer 




get o^t it by saying OK or 'Do you all agree with' 
that?'. I suppose they cati po'Ssibly con me by saying 
yes and carry on. It is something I hadn't thought of. 

e , 

Do they all say yes? 

, Well they didn't all say no. I'' reckon if you take 

K 

a non-negdtive approach, to be an affirmative, which is 

perheps. a bi^ thing to do.^ I don'-t think you ought 

to do that really. Yes that's naughty isn't iti 

Well the thing is I suppose when you say "Do we all 

agr^e?" they can say 'no. ' 

I giv'e them the opportunity to say no. 

They can say no, but how do they see it. If they '"see 
- t 

XP-yi^-^^-kin.&~a^^°^ . ^ / 

Teacher I think a lot of tlie time one must be ^|eeking agreement 

. . , what T[ am trying to put f orw^-rd is what I feel to 

be a* reasonable statesment; a true statement, j^^l though 

^I didn't today, I do in £kct sometimes piJLt forward daft 

statements and you do usually find * that. they disagree if 

there* is sometfe^ing '§tupidw It was a bit- tame today.*- I 

mean you were coming in <part way through a situation 

, \^ . 

which ^wai^ted finishing and theref ore^^.I finished ^it. In 

y \ / 

terms *of them going away and doing things - and I thought 

« 

you would be more interestdd in discussion because of ^ 
the material you had got - y6ur recording technique . • . 



Extracl/fr©m observer's notes (written during l e sson) 
^ ^ ^ ■ 

Loolc at old tables of jresults. 'What's happened?' Teacher asks specific 
pupils questions. When he 'disagrees raises his voice quizzically as if 
he disagrees. Question and answer.. Hints. I-Jhen right answer is given 
it is reinforced by .the te^acher. 'Right'., (guessing game) Do you all 
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agree with that? Reply by one boy 'Mm'. ^^Jlien ^oy responds in away 
whi-ch doesn't fit what teacher w^nts it is chopped. People not encouraged 



to elaborate on ideas. Wants to get them critical^of John Innes compost 



manufacturer. Johp Innes made^by pupils promo te^ growth b^tte): than , 
conmiercial product. .Asks why paper pots are better than plastiq potsl * ^ 
Often makes an interpretatJ^on. Asks pupils if it is a 'reasonable gu<iss'. 
Someone murmurs again yes . 



Interview with Pupils - - * 

Pupil But he'wouldn't ask you wh*at you think your conclusions wei^| 

«i,he'll put his^wn conclusion up on the boarB, and you have 

tp, v/rite it. He says do ydu agree, not always but he don't 
• ^ ' * 

want to rub it off so you just say yes to keep him (^ui^et. 

r ^ * . . 

Observer You say yes to keep him quiet? 
Pupil Keep him happy ? 



Observer There;was a time when he said he was making^a guess^and he 
asked you if you agreed whether it was a reasonable guess. 
I don't know if you r^ember that? ' 
P.upils Yes ^ 

Observer Jind one person said yes and. everybody else kept quiet. Now -i 
■ what I want to know is whetlier the person .who said yes really 
did agree with him or just said yes because they thought he 



vwy everybody el5 



wanted them to gay yes, and wky everybody else kept quiet? 
Pupil. Well he would'have liked us to say yes, really, cause I mean 

you could see it, ♦ " 

Pupil If you'd said no ^ou'd waste time arguing wouldn't you. 

Pupil Yeh, if you ever say no he'il stand*^ the,re and just keep on 

* -V- ** 

, and on. - * 

Pupil ^ He'll keep on til% you come to his way of thinking.. 
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*?Upil Sodt^s best to say yes to start with* 

Observer So^even if you did disagree when he said "Do'you all agr^?" 

• you wouldn' t. • Vi. * • . 

Pupil If you said no h^ d keep on to you until you said ye^. , 

Pupil' ^- If you said no hfc's going to say why not. 

Pupyl And if you argued with him he'd*come round to the same 

. point where ypu left off. * * , 

Pupil Back to his way of thinking. 

Excerpt from tape-^recorded lesson 

^ Teacher * Yeh, do you all ^gree with that? J ^ 

vPupil Mm , • . ^ • ' ' 

m 

'Teachor \fliaC do you think Derek? I mean are you bothered? 

c 

Teacher Would that be the only thing you want to know atroyjt a plant 

Pupil How' to condition it Sir. 

Teacher Yeh, do you all agree with that? * - ' 

The an^ieJty*'bur coHection bf students* accounts aroused was carried into 
^o^g^l inter-school meetings. Thosfe whp had been involved in the ^] 
triangulation studies discussed their experience with those who were not 
involved. . . ^ % . • ■ . \ 



Here, is an epis.ode ' from one such discussion held during the second 



term of ^he project: 
Advis'er Po children feel the y are being inspected in any^way? 



Secondary ' • ' " 

Teacher^ (A) .No T don't thinks so - they will often open up v4th them. 

Primary' Pupils will open up with strangerr^'who are just inquiring. 

Teacher CB) ' - « ' ' ^ '^^ft*^.. ' ; 

Whereas they know the teachers are trying 'to find out what 

.they know and therefore they try to give the ' correct' response. 
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Secondary . .... all that he (John Elliott) got from ^hem was all 
Teacher (A)* 

criticism of the lessons. 

SEcondary Thj.s attempt to get .frankness can obtain complete noneense 
Teacher (C) . ' . 

from the, children and often means that later a more authoritarian 



— approach has to be adopted with them. 

Secondary I feel that this .can cause troubje. 
Teacher (D) . ' * 



Secondary / The philciren can in fact give fal*Se itif ormation. Children^ 
Teacher (E) ' ' * I ' 

do not talk frankly. 

Secondary Possibly children may like the idea th^a^t talking to the 
Teacher (C) ' ^ 

pi;oject team reflects an unfavourable image .^^^^T^ what 

» extent do children realise the uniqueness of Jdhn Elliott's 

'position? (as an outsider coming in to interview) 



Primary It's easier in ^he Primary School. • 
Teacher ^B) 

Primary Yes in the Secondary School you have the problem of adolescence,^ 
Teacher (F) . * 

twisting of the evidence, etc' 



Secondary By vhat criteria does a child get to lj;now a teaefier? Should'^ 
Teacher CC\^. . ^ ' ^ 

* we be judged by those we don't want to be judged by? - 

<* » 
Primary Children' are used to visitors* I've had no trouble. , 
Teacher (G) • 

Secondary Do children really say wh,at/they mean iri the Primary S^chool? 
Teacher}54f:) ' ♦ 

Primary . They try to reason out the correct response they ought to make. ^ 
Teacher (B) ' ' • 

Primary. Young children cannot rationalise the "problems we are posing— 
Teacher (F) . I ' 

to--them. They are not capable of making true judgments on < 

effectiveness of lessons . . . etc. , 

Secondary I have heard on tape some quite sensible judgments, ^ 
Teacher (E)' » 

Primary. They become more coherent as they move "higher up the schpol. 
Tealler(F) . . ; 4j_ 
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Primary They still tend to give responses you expect. 
TeacKer (B) , 

Primary Press the ire d button and you' get the red response. 
Teacher (F) ' . ' 



We only attended -the .local inter-sdhqol meetings on rec^uest, because 
we felt that our absence would allow teachers to. feel freer to criticise 
our role* the above verbatim account was- sent to us by the Local 
Authority Adviser who chaired the meeting, \aving first obtained the 
permission df'the teachers: to do so. 

At the eod of the secoiid term we tried to sunraiarise and responcf to some 

f . 
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of the feed-back we were getting: ^ 
• • V 

' "Some .^teacher's felt that John' Elliott's questions were father biased toward 
seeking criticism and that this distorted students real Attitudes towards 
the teaching. ^ 

He agrees with this cri.ticism and in the light of it has 'tried to make 
his questions more open. The reason foi^^the biased questioning was that . 
he was trying to document classroom problems which could be related 
to the ways teaohers influenced student responses. 

Some teachers felt that the students were matiipulating us and using us as 
a vehicle for destroying the teachers self-esteem, by giving us faUe - 
accounts of their interpretations and assessments of the teacher's 
performance* 

TJiis is certainly £i possibility .of which we -were aware when -playing^back 
student accounts to teachers. Whenever possible we discussed this with 
teachers ► . * - 



Some teachers felt that we cfid not interview a representative sample 
of pupils to get a valid picture of thes*problems • 



We were not concerned with suQh a sample l^ecause we w6re not trying to 
elicit class view\ Us.uaMy we interviewed groups of students whom 

'teachers had selected as presenting particu;iar difficulties. We some- . 

^ • , , 

times interviewed 'no problem' students in order ,to compare their 

* «' 

accounts with 'problem' students*. We di'd ,ask teachers to select 
'problem' students on the assumption that they presented obstacles to the 
realisation of teachers* aspirations'." < ^* 

Triangulation enables the teacher^ to make some a ;iess^nt of his ability 

to self-monitor his teaching situation. The more congruent his om^ ^ , ' 

• «- 

accounts are with those of students and the participant-observers 'the more * 
objective he is likely to be. This doesn't ine*an that agreement necessarily 
indicate^ objectivity • It merely means there is a prima facie case to be 
made /for th^ objectivity of accoilnts which are agreed unless there is • j 
evidence to the^ contrary . We would^for example^be suspicious of any consen/us 
which tended to suggest that no gaps^ exist between the teachers performance 
and his aspirations. Tl\is would suggest that <both t^^^ students and . ^ 
the participant-observers accounts are distorted by their desire to 
reinforce the teachers ^elf image, 4^ 

Also, an^absence of consensus should not- be taken to necessarily indicrate 
that the^ teachers account, is distorted by subjective factors. Majorities 
are not always right . Some evidence for assuming ths^t a teacher's ac^punt, 
even if it is not congruent with others, is r.^latively objective ^would be 
its tacit acknowledgement of a gap between aspiration and practice. Such 
acknowledgement would smuggest 'that' the natural tendency to idealise practice 



agrieement a^id 



had Been reaijitdd. In ^conclusion then! I wouJLd simply assert that 



4 



disagreement can be assumed to indicate objectivity and 



subjective di^toVtion respectively, ^i|ly in the absence of any evidence 



to the con 



trajiy. 



'1 



Some of the. early |m:iangulation studies I have described wer s, with 



rs , circulated 



the permission of tHe teachers involved and their headteache 
% W 

to other teachers i™.^^ project. They also provided 'the basis for 
discussiori at our intferim conference at the end of the second term. 
At this conference thay were used as da|:a for testing- the practical 
theories of the teachers studied. 



Here uf^ one- teacher's account 'of the conference experience: 



"Thes^*' conferences wera 



a new experience for the teachers, at the 




second one several transcripts of various lessons, together/ with 
i . ' ' ; 

three tape-slide c6mpii\ations -provided the raw data fox discussion. 
It soon becam^ apparant j that the teachers at the conferences had become 

much more sympathetic towards the. teachets and children depicted on the 

I . V - 

tap^^siides than they had beert^at the previous conference. One of 

t *f - 

our members fe\t that he was beginning to see his teaching in a 'dj.f ferent 
way. He was able to locate it within the general spectrum of the various 
inquiry/discovery approaches heing adopted by project teachers, lising terms 
that were "begintting to emerge as a shared languagji^-f^r describing *and 
talking about teaching e.g. fcfrmal/inf ormal, structured/unstructured, 
guided/open ended. Vfhether tlri$ is ^oing' to provd valuable to him 
remains to be seen, but it is -certainly true that he is thinking far rapre 
about the wa^ in which he is teaching. Indeed the value -of this research 
to us may lie* in the analysis, the teachers make of their methods and their 
whole apprba^ to teaching*" * . » 



A conference observer from New Zealaoji ^oted: 

"On several gccasions I noticed considerable tension^n some of the 
teachers. I suspect it was due to their recognition of the gulf that 
existed between the realities of their day-toVday teaching experience 
and the ideal inquiry/discovery environment which was unfolding. at* the 



conference, \he tension was\ associated with defensive st^tem^trrs of 
the type: 

'No one can da ia;uiry/disGovery all the*time', .'I teach ....rigidly 

because I feel children need to be taught skills so they will avoid 
I 

fru&tration' , 'some methods are better for only some children', 
'there's^ nothing new he-re primary schools hdve been doing it all 
along' . ' 

I estimated that roughly half of the teachers showed this kind of 

19 

reaction at one tivte or another.". 



The circulation of triangulation d-^ta around schools, discussions 
between teachers at local inter-school meetings, and the experience of 
the interim conference began to take effect during the third term. Many 
teachers began to feel freer to look at, and share, their own classroom 
problems once others had demonstrated a. willingness to do so. We .J ^ 
discovered the crucial ^ole local inter-school meetdngs' and central ' ^ 
conferences played in this.xespect 1 The school based teams, with two, 
notable exceptions , 'collapsed' as a basis for sharing ideas and classroom 
data*. This was partly due to^lack of institutional support*and partly 
to the fact that in secondary schools feelings of inter-departmental 
competition prevented the members of .the inter-disciplinary teams from 
exposing their teaching to each other. Teachers fdlt more able to share 
th^ir classroom data with teachers from other sch^o.ols. Here tape-slide 
recordings proved to ba an invalua*ble tool.. Some teachers verc able to 
'take their ^classrooms' to the local meetings and discuss^ the :^ents 



^ecordecl with tBacclifers from othiar project schools. With the (Jollapse 
of* school based teams the local- meetings became the main setting for 

sharitig*' ideas and experience for the majority of the tliirty teachers 

<> ♦ , » 

who^by this time remained attached to th^ project. 

\ ' ' ' 

\ • . ■ : t 

During the thi:^d term about twenty four teachers were actively enga^ge^ 
in studying their owri teaching in^some form. Only about six adopted 
the full blown triangulation method but the others, began to use some 
of the methods origianlly suggested at the 'launching off conference. 
Some tape recorded lessons or parts of them regularly, others kept 
field notes, and *there was an increase in the general effort to obtain 
honest feed-back from students^;^ 

Initial attempts at obtaining Student feed-back took an interesting 
form. Rather than collect students' interpretations and judgements 
about a particular situation many teachers unwittingly interviewed, or 
-held discussions ,^at the more abstract and Ifess threatening level of 
pedagogic theejry. For exalnple, rather than ask Sttudents ''To what extent 
did I restrict your freedom to choose your own problems?' tHere was a 
tendency to ask 'To what extent should teachers allow you to choose your 
own problems?' Such discussions were valuable inasmuch as they clarified 
for the teacher the value-systems of .their students and thereby helped 

them assess some of the problems and possibilities of ptotecting'^and 

^ ff-' ... 

fostering self-directed learning. They also gave teachers an opportunity 

* • 

to clarify and discuss their own educational values with students. 
Discussions about pedagogic "v^alueis appeared to l^e necessary before ^eache 
felt ready to {ifnvalve students in t-he more coiicrete activity of lesson 
analysis . ^ 

In general teachers vtoa^^'d ,to find 'thete' own level' of research 



activity* \hey adopted methods which produced 'illuminating' but not 
'oven^helnang' data. They Ji^orked from the. least to the most threatening 
gradually. Our observations of this process suggested that triangulation 
' should appropriately come at^the end of attempts to develop self -monitor- 
Ttig po't-entiaL With teachers who are largely unreflective about their 

practice. ^ We would in retrospect suggest that teachers need to work through 
the following sequence of activities: 

1. Listening or viewing recordings of their teaching situation. 

' • ' ' \ ^ 

* 2. Listening, or viewing recordings and theli systematically trying* to 

• note salient patterns in their classroom behaviour. 

W ^ 

3* (2) plus dialogue with a participant-observec. 

A. (3) plus dialogue with stu<3ents about pedagogic values.' 

* * I* - • ^» ' * 

* 51 Triangulation control le'^d^by participant-observer. • ♦ 

i 

- 6. Triangulation controlled by the teacher* - > 

^ ' . . 

At the end of this process teachers should be able to act as p^i^ticipant- 
observers in ea^ch others classrooms. Indeed during the second half'"" 

- * <3J 

of the project we found an increasing number of teachers^ able_to d© » " 
thi^ productively. Their main problem again was gaining opportunities^ 
in their schools t6 .do this. If these opportunities are not structured 
into tKe school^ time-table the prospect of teachers "^eing able to give^* 

* each other this kind of support is rather gloomy.' And in the U.K. 
there aife few roles in th6 educational system which can be developed 
to--provide suck participant^observation support, at least at the'^level 
at which it needs to be sustained. ' * 



Develop ing Hypotheses from Classroom "Data 



The data collected by tri angulation and other methods enabled teachers, 
•in dialogue .with ourselves as' paJrticipant-observers^ to clarify and test 
the theories implicit in their practice. As^a result some teachers 
generated new theories. Since pr4ctical theories have normative 
implications one would expect tiiese ne^f'tlieories to be reflected in 
conscious chajiges in teachittg- approach. This is an important -point 
with respect to the teachers role in theory development. The ability 
to explicitly formulate theories is not the only criterj^on f or ^ 



assessing a teachers ability to 



monitoring is'also a criterion, 
he will have developed a new th 



participate in theory development, 



The fact that a teacher^modif i^s his teaching 'as a result of self- 



In consciously changing his practice - - ^ 

4 

eory \^hich will be .implicitly reflected' ^ 
in it. Since a theory genei^ated from self-monitoring will he ^ consciously 
held a teacher should be able/when called upon to do s^o, to make^ 
it explicit. However, he rnsed not necessarily have^^explicate a practical 
theory in order to be said to have developed it. 



r^all now* us^e the triangulation^data quoted previously to illustrate 
how a teacheif can use it to clarify, test, and generate his '0\m theories 
of inquiry /discovery teaching. 

I 

The students argue that the teacher imposes constraints on their freed om 
to express their own ideas (See principi€ 2under 'Criteria for T.es ting 
Practical Theories"*) . They cite on^their own initiative the behaviour 
'Do you all agree with that?' as a way in which the teacher imposes 
constraints by indicating the idea he wants expressed. # 

The participant-observer notes .both teacher behaviours which appear to 
indicate the outcomes desired and student responses to these behaviours. 



He notes the "Do you all. agree?"'' behaviour and students responses to it. ' 
, His obs-ervations are supported by the .recording. The te.acher also accepts 
ythat he says "Do you all agree with that?" frequently, and 'describes the 
^ intention, behind it as^llasking for assent'l. Gradually: .the normative 

implications of his practice begin to dawn on him, "I don't think you ' 

, ' ■ ' I ■ ■ • ' 

ought to do that really, yes that's naughty isn/t it"."- 

• ^ ' ^ ^ \ -' ' 

. The study of -this triangulation data convinced the teadjier, that in spite 
- of his professed aspirations •toNi.raplement inquiry/discovery approaches " 
his. teaching was in fact formal - structured - directed gfid that ^ 
behaviours like "Do you all agree with that?"' delibgr^ely fosterei' 
his students dependence on his authority position. Having clarified' and 
jested the theory implicit in his practice in this lie later draraat:c«ll 
, switched to an. unstructured-open ended approach which he hoped would 
protect the self-directed learning of his student^.. His conscious 
switch to- a new teaching apraa^ ref lected^the development of a new 
theory, the applicability of which would require further self-monitoring. 

The conscious development of new practical theories from self-mpnitoring 
we- called 'hypotheses', to highlight the fact that they are open to ^ - 
experiment. If a" theory is held unconsciojj§,ly, as it was initially by 
the teacher cited, it is not cSpciT^o experfment. But once it is ^ 
consciously he'^ld by a teacher it is so open, ' • - 

From triangulaHon and other classroom data we began to identify those 
practical theories^ which not only applied in individual instances birt. also- 
appeared to h&ve a more general applicability. Tliese were identified ^ 
ftom our dialogue with some of the ^ teajAers . 1^ formulating them as 
'general hypotheses 'T^nd then circulating them to all teachers, we ^loped 
they would provide a focus for ^ self-monitoring activity. In exploring the 
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applicability of the hypotheses to theti^r particular situation t^iachers 
would necessarily have to. clarify and test their practical theories. 
We realised thefe was a danger that teachers would not , test 'the 
hypotheses', but simply "accept or reject them in the light of their, 
perceived consistency or inconsistenc^^with their own theories. 

**' 

However, this danger wa? somewhat redaced by the fact that .the first 

batch of general hypotheses were only introduced towards the end. of 

the second term when an increasing number of teacherg had already^ 

started to engage in some form of self^monitoring. " ' . ' 

In other words many of the teachers had already begun to (ilarify and test 

their ''practical theories. 

^ . • / . ' . 

The general hypotheses introduced during the course of the project were 

as fellows: ^ ' ^ * , 

"* « * ^ 

Teachers^are unlikely- to move away f rom a formal sj-tuafeion if they adopt 

y ;; • » 

si^ort-t-erm structured a.pproaches ^ ^ ^ ' '4 ^ ? " ^ ' 

The adoption of ^s|iort-term structured approach will tend to 'plunge the 

teacher. into one two' possible dilemmas. First, students may adopt a 

line of reasoning which takes tlieir thinking in a different direction to 
• . * - ^ f ^ 

the 6ne the te^A^e^ v/ants'it to feo^in. 'Given^he has set himself a limited 
time in which to achieve his objectives the teacher either has to malce 
his objectives more long-term or exert more control, over students _ M - 
rearsoning. In opting for the lattjer he inevitably increases the ^tudeuts 
intellectual dep^ft^nce on his authority position. ' ' 

Second, students m^y fail to do much reasoning of their own at all^ ^ 
Again, in order to jrealise his objectives in the ^ time set the teache^r ^ 
may lead ^students towards them by providing them with hints and cliies. 
In this way,^. *a guessing game' is initiated which caters to students 



dependency-needs inasmuch as it involves guessipg v/hat the teacher. has ^ 



in mind 



In order to cut out ' the ^guessing game' and' move from a formal to an 

informal situation teachers may have to refrain from the following 

' ^clirect^cT*^^^^ 
behaviours which tend fo indicate a structuretrrmprcyach students i 

(i) Changing Topic . C~ 

When teachers /change the topic under discussion they bay^ prevent- pupil 
from expressing and developing their o™ ideas, since pupil^s tend to 
interpret topic changes as attempts to get conformity to a particular 
line of reasoning. . . * 

(ii) Positive Reinforcement ^/ ^' 
Utterances like 'good', 'interesting', 'right', in response to" ideas 
expressed' can. prevent the expression and discussicDn of alternative 
ideas, since pupils tend to interpret such reinforcement as attempts 
to legitimate the development of some ideas rather than others. 
(iii> Selective critical questioning ' ' ^ 

When teachers ask critical questions to some pupils^rather than others 
'they may prevent the former from developing their ideas, since such 
questions will tend to be interpreted as negative evaluations on the 
ideas expressed. ^ " - • 

(iv) ^ Leading questions • and statement% ^ 

Questions and statements containing infiorirtation about the answer the 
teacher 'has in mind' may^. prevent pupils^^from developing their own 
ideas since they will tend to interpret such acts as, attempts to 
constrayi the direofion of their thinking, ^ • 

(v) Inviting Consensus 

VJhen the teacher responds to pupils ideas* wfth 'questions' 4ike 'Do 
you all agree?', '^yQne disagree with that?' he will tend to prevent 
the expression of divergence because pupils will interpret such "ques 
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as attempts to impose a consensus yievz. 

^ - . r 

(vi) Question/Answer Sequences 



pupil's response " if 
n introducing* their \ 



When the teacher always asks a .question following a pi 
to his previous question, he may prevent pupils from 
own ideas. They may interpret such patterns attempts by fhe teacher 
to control the input and sequencing of ideas. 

(vii) Introducing Factual Information * 
I'Jhen teachers introduce factual information in^pterson, either in verbal 
or written form, pupils may be prevented from evaluating it / since they 
will tend to interpret such interventions as attempts to get them to 
acceptlits truth. * 

,(viii) Not Inviting Evaluation 

\flien teachers do not invite pupils to evalua»te the information they are 
studying pupils will tend not to criticise^it because they interpret 

^ . . . " ^ ' 

the situation as one in which the teacher does not want criticism. 

It is perhaps worth pointing out the s^imbplic-interactionist pet'spective 
reflected in the formulation of the abo^Te sub-hypotheses. The" influence <p 
\t the teacher is exerted via students interpretations of his behaviour., 
Interyiews and discussions with students elicited the rules they apply 

V 

in interpreting what teachers mean by v;hat they say. By st^udying such ^ 
data one can come to understand how teachers often unintentionally impose 
constraints on self-directed learning. The student data reminded 
teachers that *good intentions' 'are not enough. These intentions have 
"fo be clearly indicated to students. And if students strongly dissociate 
.some behaviours with particular intentions the .teacher may need to 
change his behaviour reper4;oire in order 'to make his intentions clearer.' 
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3, Teachers*- adopting long-term structured approaches in contexts where 
students are psychologically dependent on th^m ^ are 'less likely - 
to move away from a formal situation thap te'achers who adopt ^ 
unstructured approaches , • ^ 

\^hen students are psychologically very dependent on the^ teacher, the 
teacher may only be able to decrease that dependency if he .convinces . 

♦ 

his students that it is impossible for them to get the answers out of 
him. Any indications they have that a structured aplproach is being 
adopted, even in the long-term, will encourage them to devote much of 
their euetgies to getting the answers out ojE' the teacher. 



Of course j a teacher may try to -^convince stifdent« that he hasn't 
*any answers he wants ''when he has, but an honest response to the 
situation described V70uld be to pursue more unstructured alms. .^^.^ 

4^ In order to adopt convincing unstructured approaches and thereby move 
>\\ away from formal situations it may^be temporarily necessary to adopt 
^ openend^d rather than guided methods . 



«Er!c 



Guidance within a structured approach tends to take a different form 
to guidance within , the unstructured approach.' A clear indication of 
this difference can be' found in the language of class^om, questioning. 
Within the structured approach the teachers Y^estions tend to be subject 
focussed whereas within the unstructured approach they tend to be 
person focussed. For example, compare the following twb'^ excerpts from 
the lessons of two teachl^s using the materials of the same curriculum • 

» • ; 

project (The Schools Council Science 5-13 Project) 

a)^ • \Teacher What's happening? ^ ^ 

Gir 1^ . Disappearing like Alkaseltzer. ~ 

Teaciier Wliat does thlt mean - It i-8 disappearing like Alkaseltzer? 
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Girl • 
Teacher 

Girl- 
Teacher 
Girl > 



Disappearing in the water. >^ ^ .^^ 

\JJiat do you call tlvat then, when something disappears 
in the water ... Do^s it disappear altogether ? 
No. ' . . ^- \ \ , 

Wiere is it? • ^ ' 



^- ... inside there and ... . j " • 

•peacher , ' ^ HaVe we lost it Christine? Have v/e lost the ammonium 
chloride. -^^ we have-lost it - it h^s.'gone, we have got 
none left; v;here is it? . 
Christine It?' has dissolved' in the water. 

► . . what is this? ' • • 



Teacher 



I 



Christirte Substance. 
Teacher Substancgi? 



Christifig .Oh sorry. 
Teacher ' So what have you -got here? ' 

Christine A solution.. 

^ * • 

'How did you ge't a solution Christine? 



Teacher 
Christine 
Teacher 



By, putting thfe ammoniuilfi chloride in. 



• And what has\happened to it?. 

Christine It dissolved. 

. Teacher So how iJo you get a solution? DisspJLving spmething^in 

>■ 

Christine ' Watex. ' • ' 



r 

s 



Teacher Novr what made 'you decide -to build this one? , ' 

Boy Because a triangle shape is better than a straight one. 

Teacher .-How d*o you know? 

; « ^ 

Boy . A straight one will crack, it will ga like that. We^ are 

going to have one straight support, ' 



Teacher, .One straight up the mi4dle. What has been your biggest 



problem with tht$? 
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Boy* ' Well they slip and the sellotape sometimes-' *coines off ♦ 
Teacher So how can you overcome the problem? 

Boy» . • We* haven't really, but we have made it. « 
Boy * We have got some strii^g; 
Teacher Good. 

Notice that in one excerpt tU«f*'^e^tdiers ^language refers to an objective 

event the students are being asked to explain, while in the =other excerpt 

the teachers language refers to" the students o\m mental processes and 

states. In the first excerpt the teachers questions normally indicate a^pncerr 

subject matter whilein the second' they normally i^jdicate a conLcern for tlie 

Students own, perspective on the subject matter, 'he former normally indicates 

that the ^teacher is^ wanting cert;ain answers since students expejct him 

to be experts on the subject-nfatter . The "latter normally indicates 

to'^studeHits that the teacher mel^ely x^ants them to reflect on their 

own problems, decisions, belief^ etc., and primarily expresses a 

concern to foster self-direcjted learniugi Of , course, subject" focussed 

questions, if they are responsive to problem^ irf the task defmed^y 

- 1 5 ^ } , ' ^ 

students, do not preclude a concern to foster sfMf-direction. The 

language ^^^imply indicates that the teacher '^Iso has other concern^ in 

mind. ; : ' ^ . , 



When stu(^e;nts experience a need, to depend on the authority -position of ^ 

the teacher, and are not convince^d tha4; he ife tfot prepared to satisfy 

those needs, th^y.will tend to interpret perjspn'-centred* language'a$ his* 

attempt to conceal the answers he wants . Co.nsider ^he following lesson 

' ' ' ^ • 

excerpt: i " 

Teacher ^ You have got qujjte a .strong thing^ there. Do you need that? ^ ^ 1 
Boy ^ No . ) ; - 2 

Teacher ' I am not saying yes. o'r no. ' ' " \ \ ' / ^ S 



Boy I don't think we need it anyway. 

Teacher- \fliy not? , , 

Boy It isn't really helping much, look. 



4 

5 

■6 



1 



It is obvi'ous that when|,the boy says 'no' he intex^reted the teadher's 

> question (1) as an indiciation, albeit masked, of tha'desired conclusion. 

\ ' ' ' ' \ ' . 

*Vln other words his repl^ was b'^sed on guesswork rather than independent 

I ^ ' J . . 

thoughts The teacher tlien denied that his question was determined by 

^ny conclusions he may have had in mind, and implies it was intended to 

^leir own judgment (3) .\ The boy didn't appear ta 
'a ' 



get them to reflect on 

be totally convinced that the teacHer 'didn' t wantT them to reverse their 
judgracTit, but the remark prompted him tg assert that he ha^ independent 
reasons for reversing ^t ' anyway . In other wtrds , he asserted the, autononiy 
of his. own judgmetit, which the teacher then made him demonstrate by-^ 
giving reasons (5) . 



If the boy had valued independent reasoning less and^ wanted a more 
dependent relationship with his teacher the situation woyld have be^n more 
difficult to retrieve. Thd informal pattern ^ in which students ^are forced to 
be independent bu£ wanting dependence, is highly unstable' Our teacjher 
was able to- salvage the situation precisely because he was operating 
wjlthin a fairly well established informal pattern in \v^iich the boy. 



wanted to, reason ih^dependently . The more unstable informal situation - with 
students stiirtiieni'anding the dependent relationship can ptobably 
only be stabilised if the teacher is prepared to'*^ adopt a very ^ 
unstructured approach and convince his pupils that it is teing adopted by 
using completely open ended> methods , whfch merely, indicate to students 
thef-^eedoms they have in the classroom. This would involve ref rainitjg 
from usirfg even p^rlson-cenjlred guidance* As we have seen students can 
be reluctant to believe that teachers mean what they say in' 'asking 
"persi^-ceiTtred question'; viewing them inste'ad as mere appearances 



masking the^ existence of pre-concexved objectives • 

In contexts where students are developing confidence m their ovm . 

reasoning powers teachers can change from unstructured open-ended 'to 
^uastructur ed guided (person centred) approaches without imposing constrain ts 
> on seir-directfid leatming^ ^ 

A^en students do not experience strong needs ^to depend on the authority 
' * * . ' *^ 

position of their teachers they are l?ss liable to misinterpret person- 
ccjxtred guidance as 'concealed' indications of the answers teachers want, 
and less liable to feel constrained by thgm if they do^ . " * 

In"^ contexts where students are developing confidence in their oto 
jelasoning powers teachers might adopt long-term structure^ approaches - 
' wi/thout imposing constraints on* self-directed learning . ' j - 

1 ) >! : . ' ' 

Coulee s^tudents come to ^v^lue, and ar;e more confident about directing^ 

their own le^arliing they are less interested in eliciting answers from 

tlie teacher/ So even if- they are aware that he wants certain 'answers 

tley will try t^p reason them oi^^t for -themselves , providing the teacher 



d6es not prevent them from doing so by his attempts to short-cut the 
reasoning process in favour. of quick answers. 



Tliese hypotheses locati teachers ^rM:ical theories in a jdevelopmental 
•^equenfee. Overall the>^ suggest that different theories ^re applicable 
4t different stfages of the innovation process i.e. from d context xn 
\Jhich students have strong'^dependency need^ to^ne^in whij'ch^hey have 
l^egun to value and developed some confidence in their powers of 
delf-direction, . ' , j ' 

I. ■ ^- - . ■-• . !.-. 

; ' • ' • ■ • ■ I . . 

The sub-hypotheses listed under (2) were formulated out, 6f the initial 

(.'•■' ' ' ^ 

Iria^gulation studie^- in the second term'and circuiated^hroyghout ,the 

' ' ' " - ' , 

iro'iect towards the end of. that term. They, aroused cdnsSfejiable .interest 



amongst teachers. One secondary school teacher rfeported that he felt very 
strongly that they didn^t apply to his Jteaching. However, hc^ alsa reported 
that having tested them he was rather surprised at the extent to which they 
applied. A primary school teacherW-eported that his initial reaction was to 
argue that they applied to secondary but not primary teachers. He was aiso 
surprised to find that they were more applicable to his situation than he had 
expected. In fact we believe that^ one effeet of tea,chers, testing the appli-^ 
tability of* these hypotheses, and then discussiifg their findings together at 
meetings, was the virtual disappearance of the widespread belief in the exis- 
tence of a radical difference between practice in primary 'and secondary 

classrooms • ' • 

♦ * 

The' rest of the general hypotheses were only formulated towards the end of^ 
the final term of the project. They emerged partly as thi pr^^uct^ furtlier 
theory testing witb teachers, and partly out of our monitoring of autonomous 
studies our teachers were increasingly able to initiate and sustain without 
heavy central team support, During^th'e' final term of the project several 
teachers embarked on case "Studies of work with ^ particular class over that 
term. Twelve studies were eventually written up. They'cpntain evidence of 
teachers clarifying, testing, and generating theory. Our) role on the^central 
team was increasingly that Cf monitoring the self-monitorings^ of individual 

* ' ' ' - . \ 

teachers with a view to identifying hypotheses which migHt have some ^general - 
ising pov7er,5 But as these were introduced and tested by , more/ and" more indi- 
viduals we found that discussions at local intern-school meet lings', began to 

focus on the' generalisable features of life in classrooms. In other words 

. ' ' i ' ^ 

teachers were increasingly able to monitM: each others studies and begin to 

formulate thpir own general hypotheses. Vie estimated that about twelve 

-teachers v/er^ in this position at the end of four termsji 

' ^ * - * ) ■■ 
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The shifts in central team - teacher <o1gs in theory development during the 

- 

life of the project can be crudely xepre^ntcd as follows: 



Central Team Member 



Teachers 



As participant-observer collects 
classroom data, and then helps 
teachers use it to clarify and 
test thei^ practical theories.. 



Use classroom data, collected by 
participant-observers on the . 
central team, to clarify and test 
in dialogue v>ith p-os their oto 
practical theories. 



Monitors the self-mo.nitorings^ of 
individual teachers and 
identifies general hypotheses, 

^ — 4-^ 



i . " * 

Monitors the identification of 
general hypotlHises hy^ teacher 
groups. 



! 



V 



Initiate data collection which may 
be used to tjst generalisations 
identified by central team, , 



V 



Monitor each others self- 
monitorings as a basis for 
fomiulating general hypotheses 



Of course, we found lurseives in different role relationships with different 
individuals and groijps, at;f any one tiine^.,; It is also possible to bring some 

'! I ' ^ j . ■ 

teachers ,>ho' are nc^t nor|iially self-monitoring, in at Stage 2, ^providing 

i i , ! , . » 

they have access to other teachers ■classroom data. 



Developinp; Self-nnonitorinp, Ability: Some Hypotheses 

Earlier I explained how the project central team came to formulate 
a second-order actioW r.ese^r^^St.,^.!? for its^^lf. From reflections 
on our ovni practice we have gen^^^ted a number of practical hypotheses 
connected with the problems^iind possibilities of developing self- 
monitoring abilities in teachers. In thi's final section of the 
paper I shall give a bri^ account of these hypotheses. 

r. The less a teachers' personal identity becomes an inextricable part 

of his professional role in the classroom the gre,ater. his ability 
to tolerate losses in self-esteem which tend to accompany self-monitoring. 

In order to ado^t an objective attitude to his practice a teacher needs 

to be able to tolerate the existence of 'gaps betwieen his aspirations 

and practipe wijth a cSits^^ent lovyering of prcjf essional ^elf-esteem. 

The more a teacher self-monitors , the more mast^ery of his. craft appears 

to elude him. one teacher 'comniien ted: ^ 

> 'i 0 

^ "Nothing is ever in a state 6£ stasis nothing is ever finalised, 

always .there is neapp.i;a3 sal ih,the lighJt $f new experience. . LoJ^e 

M * \ ^ ^ ^ ' 

children we, hanker after the^ rin^tenbss %^ things, and like 
* ' V 
^ ' children, we are disturbed wh<^n there is fijequent reassessment 

i 

and modification." j ' , \ ^ 

■ ■■ ■ ; 



Tolerance is djfficul't to acliie^^* if a teache|irs sole soijrce of personal 

achievement an4 satis£s|^tion lies' m his classroom practice. In order 

I- '"^ • ' ']■ ' - ' . 

to tolerate looses of self-esteem it would be) necessary .for him to 

\ ^ . ]^ : i ' ^ 

^ get satisfaction f rom h^ perfom)ances in ext^a-prof essional situations. 

We had little success with those teachers whose personal identity was 

inextricably linked with their Professional role in the classroom. 

2. The less financial and status t^jards in schopls are primarily related to 

administrative and pastoral rolps the more teachers are, able to tolerate* 
losses of self-esteem v;ith respect to classrbom practice: 

This is particularly true in the context of bur expandipg, reorganised, 

■ • " • , ■ • ' ■ V ■ • 



secondary schools. Systematic reflection on practice is demanding in terms 

of time. It was our secondary teachers who complained most about lack of 
« • 

time* Dpe^ this mean that they work harder than our primary and middle 

^. . , - - • 

school teachers? Not necessarily ♦ But for the primary school teacher 
the deinands of reflecting about the classroom constitute an extension 

I 

of his e:xisting commitment to the activity of teaching. But the 
secondaiy school teacher 'on the way up' is increasingly connnitted to 
administx-ative and pastoral functions which are ftnly indirectly 
connected with the classroom* Thus,' the deiraand to 'give more'' to 
the classroom situation is a demand to go 'against the grain'. It 
generates ^conflifit betx^een alternative commitments..^ This is 
particularly so when posts of responsibility are increasingly allocated 
for adminstrative \and pastoral functions divorc^id from teaching, 

3 i 

r : ■ ' J ' 

All this suggests th,at, in secondary schools especial ly, the ^ . 

organisational structure encourages the s-acrifice of a genuine 
coacern fpp.tljc, quality of ,t£iaching. io^^f erejice to administrative^- 
and pas^or^rl- concerns . To gsklqirabitioiiS teachers tb siibmit to the 

demands of classroom actiom-research is to generate inner conflict - 

> 

hence the excuse of ti^me and itivitc them to put both their, 
institutional status and ambitions at risk. Almost. without exception'^ 
tjhose teachers with ,the least capacity for self-criticism have been \ 



those who have identified themselves strongly with roles outs'i^de the ? 
classroom situation.' It is ^s'if thSy can function within the . ' . 

• M ■ ■ ■ . • ■ I 

System in a number qf fragmented roles without severe personal sC^es |\ 
only by maintaining a low degree of self-awareness about their\classi;qom 



performance. Othert^ise the awareness of conflicting demands would be ,an 
intolerable state, to function in. The only way to resolve such stress 
is either to identify exclusively v/ith the administrative or pastoral, 
roles so that the quality of teaching no longer impinges on qiieqti£>ns ^ 
of self-esteem, or to withdraw from the formed and sacrifice .s^tatus % 



and opportunity completely. 
♦ 

One of the current myths in education is that teaching experience 
necessarily qualifies a person to make educational policy decisions. 
Yet given the increasing^ role fragmentation in educational institutions 
it is in fact extremely difficult for a person to move into a policj^ 
making role without sacrificing depth for shalloTOess'of understanding 
in the classroom. We reached a stage ii\ the project where some of 
our teachers were faced with the^problem of school and department heads 
who were so out of touch with the reality of the classroom at their o\m 
level of perception th^t *they weve incapable of responding supportively 

Y 

with a sympathetic and understanding 'ear . * * 



The more a teacher comes to value himself as a potential ^researchers 
the greater his abilitjf to tolerate losses self-esteem. 

We^ found that once a tieacher began to percieV^^himse^lf ^s a pc^ential^ 
researcher he developed a greater tolerance of gaps between aspiratio^ 
and practice. An outside participant-observer can do .much to help a , 
teacher develop this 'alternatiye self' by treating hli9,as a partner 
in research activities. " , , ^ i 

The more a teacher perceives classroom observers as 'researchers 

rather than 'evaluators' the greater his ability to tolerate losses 
of self-esteem. ^ f 

4 ' ^ 



For our teachers an . 'evalucftor ' ascribes praise ami bl^^e and gives them 
few rights' of reply^ The role we tried to adopt f 6 cursed' <^n the study 
of practice, rather than the practitioner. VJe tried to set out appraisals 

<yt practice in a. context of ^dialogue witlv tlie teadlxer. , ,Within thi^ role 

. , \ ... .... ' ' ^ . , « ^ X > ' 

te^tS^hcnrs tended to pcBcei^ve vs, as npn-j.udgmcntal, >,Tf\^Q^ talerancc *,gaps 
between aspirations and practice., reflected in^our .refusal to ascribe ^ 



blame, helped at least some teachers to tolerate them as well. 



The more access a teacher has to other teachers' classroom problems^ 
•the greater his ability to tolerate^, losses in self-esteem. 

^ •. ' ^ . 

Once our teachers began to realise others had similar problems to 
themselves and were able to study them objectively they tended to 
tolerate losses in« their own self-esteem more easily. 



The more a teacher is able to tolerate losses in self-esteem the more 
open he will be to st^udent-feedback. 

Many of our teachers claimed that student-feedback was the most 

threatenin^Ncind of feedback they could have.i This ^is possibly ( 

becausec^&ttldents are 4n the best position to appraise their practice and 

therefore the status o^ their feed*-bac^ tends %o be greater than tllat of 

feed-back from casual observers or those who .have more mdxrect access 

to classrooms, e.g. ,via recordfng3« Openness to student feed-back |gill 

therefore indicate wisLlingness to change ones^ appraisal of ones<^lf as a • 
\ * ' ' . ' ^" 

. . • ^ * V ^ ^ 

practitioner. 

The moi;e a teacher is able to .tolerate losse^ in self-esteem the inore open 
he will be to obser^r feed-back. • ^ . 

' / ^ ^ ' ' 

If not as threatening as student feed-back observer feed-back is 

threatening enough, Jv . ^ . 

I - ? _ ^ 

\ ' ^ ; 

The more a 'teacher ik able to tolerate losse^ in self-esteem the inore 
willing he is to givfe Othef teachers access his classroom prob^lems. 



Our experience indicates that initially teadfcrs are more open v;ith 
professional peers f^rom other schools, espeAally if they are te^'^ching. 

a different age-ran^, than'^with teachers iii ^their own schools. Our 

^ , • »^ * ■ - , d 

interdisciplinary te^ams tended to collapse because interdepartmental 
competition made openness betwen teachers (^fficult. 



\ 



9. The more open a teacher is to student feed-back the greater his 

ability to self-monitor his clijssrooiji practice. 

,-\ 

The reasons for this and the next two hypotheses have been 
explained in an earlier section. 



10. The more <)pcn a teacher is to observer feed-back the greater his 

ability to self-monitor his dlassrooa practice,^^ 



' The tnore open a teacher is to feed-back from other teachers t\ie 
greater his ability to self-monitor his classroom practice, 

12. The greater a teachers ability to ^elf-monitoi*" his classroom pr"^ctice 
the more he will experience conflict between his accountability as an 

^ ' educator for how students learn (process) and hiv> accountability to 
^ society for what they learn (in terms of knowledge outcomes) . ^ 

^ Self-monitoring sens^a'tises , teachers to accountability issiles. ^he . 

' * ^ . . / . . ^ 

•issues presented themselves in the project as a dilemma betveen 

protecting self-directed learning and pursuing'^reconceived knowledge 

- r .. • ■ . j 

outcomes. , v ? 

^ ) ' ^ ^ ^ . ^ ' !( 

13. 'The more able a teacher is at self^-moaitorihg his classroom pradtice 
* ; the more* likely he isi to bring about fundamental changes in it.| 

t This is''«the maiiH^ premise dp. which ;the projept was founded. OuV^. 

^ { 

, - experience tends to, confirm it. Once teachtirs began to clarify and 
\ test their practical theories the new theories generated tendep to 

be *reflected in chaiiges in practice. The main problem is getting . 

i ■ ■ . , i • ^ ' L 

, teachers to self-monitor -their practice.- \ 

' - . ' ■ \ ' 

■ ■- " ■ . ■ 2i 

We have attempted toJfonnalate these hypotheses sequentially.-^ The 
■ * -)■<.'-*/ '.I ■ I ^ 

relationships beJ-Wecn the vaiiables they" specify are expressed; by the 

' " • i ' ' ■ - • ? . 

£ollov;ing basic theO|etical model: j 



i 



Relationship 
bet\«ien personal 
identity and 
profession role 



Rewards attacjjpd t 
to adminispfftive 
and pastoral 
roles 



Cominitment tb. 
research ^ * 
identity 



Perceptian^ of 
observers rdle 



. Access to 
I classrooins'jD,f 
^ ; othei: teachers 
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^ 

Tolerance of liosse^ 

in self-esteem 




Open to student 
feed=^back 



Open to pb server 
feed-back 




Open to ^feed-back 
from other teachers 

( 



T 



Accountability 
dilecii^ 



Self monitoring 
ability * 




Conscious changes • 
in teaching ropLe 



From the^^Basia hypotheses cited additional ones can be deduce^: 



The less a teachers personal identity becomes an inextricable part of 
his professional role the 'more open he will become to student feed-back. 



* The less a teachers persona] identity becomes an inextricable part of , 
' his professional role- the more open he will, become* to observer feed-back* 



The iess a teachers personal idehtity becomes an iuQXtricable part of 
his professional role^ the more open he will become to feed-back from 
ofFTer teachers. 



The less a. teachers^ personal identity becomes an ii^extricable .part of 
his profess]^onal role the greater hri ability to self-mbhitor his 



classroom practice. 

1 I 




The less a Hachers personal ideutity'i^^omes an inextrifcable part of 
his professional role the more he will^^erieuce a tension between * 
his accountability as an educator for proces's-values and his 
accountabi]/ity to society for kncyvledge outcomes. 

The less a teachers personal identity becomes an inextricable part of 
his professjiJonal role the more likely ;he is to bring about fundamental * 
changes infhis classroom practice. ^ 

The 16SS fi.nancial and status rewardf, in. sdiools are primarily related 
■ " t6"adminis|;tiitive and'pastoral roles the more open" will, teachers 
become to- student-feedback. . ; 

-/ V- ' ' 

The less fSs^ncial and status rewards in schools are primarily related 
to adminisjb?:ative and'pastoral roles.wthe more open wifi; teach&rs become 
* to observevr^feedfaack^ ^ ^ T ° . , ' 

The less .^i^^ancial and.^status rewards^iii schcrols are .primarily related 
to' administrative arid pastoral roles the more open will' teachers 
1 become to |l;^ed-back fVom their^prof essional peers. s ^ . 



The less., financial and status ^ rev/ards in schools are primarily r^lat(^d 
^,to admyii^t^rative and pastoral rol.cs ^thc jaore^ able.wiU teacher^^ bccorae 
at seif-mqniVoring their classroom practice, ' ^ \ ^ 



the less f inau.cial *aud status rewards in schools are primarily related 
to administrative and pastoral roles the morn teachers will come to 
experience -a tension between their accountability as educators for 
process-values and"^i&ii:,^accountability to society 'for knowledge 




outcomes . 



The la^s financial and status rewards' in schools are primarily related 
to administrative and pastoral roles the more will teachet^s^ecome 
gbl'e to bring about fundamental 'changes in their praptice. 

The more a teacher comes to value himself as a potential researcher 
the^more open ^ill he become to student-feedback. 



Tlie more a, teacher comes to value himself as a potential researcher 
the more open will he become to observer-f eedbaclc. ' , ' • 



The more a teafcher coiges to value himself as a potential researcher 
the more open will he become to feed-baci from professional peers. 

The TQore' a teacher comes to value himself as a potential researcher^ 
the moire ^ble will he become at self-monitoring his ^:lassroom practice, 



The more a^teacher comes to value himself as a potential researcher the 

more he will come to experience a tonsiop between his accountability 

as an educator for; process-values and' his accountability to society . 
for knowledge -outcomes. • . | * 

! • - - 1 

I, . • , . 'I' . • ■ . 

The^more a teacher comes to value/ himself as a potential researcher 
the 'more he will become able to bring allout fundamental changes in 
his'practice. ^ ^ I I ^ 

. / 1 ' ^ ^ ' 

The mo*re^ teacher perceives his c^assr6om observers 'as researchers !j 
, ratfier* than '^valuators' th^ more open lie will become to student-f eedbs 



Thq^more a teacher perceived his classroom observers 'as researchers' 
irather than '^valuators' the mare' open Jie will become to observer 
feed-back, \ • * * ! ^ * 



'^Th(25 more a. teacher perceives hi^ classroom observers 'as researchers' 
rather than ?'evaluaCors ' the more open he will become <*o feed-back ,* 
^frpm prof essi9t}|il peers, ; | ^ . 



.,c^ 35. The more a teacher perceiyes his classroom observers 'as researehers' 

rather than 'evaluators' the more able he will become at self-monitoring 
his practice. ■ ^ ^ 



36. ' The more a teacher perceives his classroom observers 'as researchers' 

* . rather than Jevaluators' the more, he "will come to experience a tension 
1^ . between his ac.countabil ity as mi educator for proce'ss-values and his 

^ ' /. accountability to society fot knowledge "outcomes . • 



37. • The more a teacher perceives his classroom observers 'as researchers' 

^ . rather than ^evaluators' the mo^e he will become able to bring about 

fundamental ^anges^n his -practice. 



38 The more access a teacher has. to other teachers classroom problems the 

more opefr^e will become to student-feedback. 



397 The more acqess a ^teacher has to othe^ teachers classroom problems the 

more, open he will become to obiiierver feed-back; 



40. - The more access a teacher has to other teacheT>s classroom problems the 
more open he will become to feed-back from' other teachers* 



Al. The more access a teacher has to ,pther teachers classroom problems the 

more .able he will 'become at self "-monitoring his classroom practice. 

42. The more access a teacher has to other teachers classroom problems 

the .more he'"will come to experiences,^ tension T)etwecn his accountability 
as an educator for process-values and his accountability to society for 
knowledge aoutcomls. . • * , 



43. The more access a teacher to othet^ teachers ^classroom problems the 

more he will become^able to bring about fundamental changes in hirs 
practice'. • 



v4 ho 



.'J ^ : V - 

hope that these second-order hypotheses about the problems and* possibilities of 



initiating teachers into classroom aclion^rcsearch make. at least a small contribu- 
jtion to>practical theorising in the field of inscrvice teaclier education, 
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